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We read this book with our smelling-bottle in hand. 
Self embalmed is the author. He has drawn his brains not 
only through his nostrils, like an ancient Egyptian, but even 
from his very fingers’ ends. ‘* His heart,” he tells us, “ has 
burned within him.” We verily believe it. So much smoke 
and ashes as we find in the work before us, could have 
proceeded from no other source. We had no dread of con- 
tagion, nor fear of cholera, when we read this book, for no 
bad odor arises from its pages, nor are we apt to faint ; but 
to prevent heart-sinking, we were obliged to stimulate our 
nasal extremity, while we read these ‘“ Lectures on Natural 
History” and other things, as set forth in our author’s title- 
page. Such continued deep ploughing of our sensibilities, 
such delectable out-pouring of the waters of pathos, such 
wild visions of fancy, hanging around grave and solemn 
preaching, like misletoe on an oak, such snufis, mere finger 
pinches of philosophy, mingled with wholesale absurdities, 
were altogether too much for our poor mechanical, straight- 
forward humanity. We trust there are natures to which this 
book will be like mother’s milk, natural food. We have 
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indeed swallowed large doses of the nostrum spread over 
these pages, but it was after due preparation of our system. 
We were wholly surprised into reading the work under 
our notice, by its high sounding title. Look at it, reader, 
and then look at the book. Look at that which the title 
sets forth, and then look at this quotation from page 15, 
which should have formed the basis of the title page. ‘“‘ My 
humble object is to point out some of the more striking 
harmonies of nature, in physics, chemistry, natural histo- 
ry, geology, and those powers of nature, which have given 
birth to the arts.” Look at the title page — and then hear the 
declared belief of the author — p. 389— on “ physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, and what are called the exact sciences.” 
“ Far be it from me,” says Mr Flint, “to undervalue these 
important studies. But I do not often find these vehement 
partisans of the knowledge of facts and the exact sciences to 
be sensible and interesting companions. Persons may be- 
come talkers by being adepts in this sort of lore.” Our 
author is a great talker, but we are persuaded that this happy 
faculty arises from other “lore” than that set forth in his 
title page. If that “sort of lore” is the only source, he 
would be dumb. He really has no intention to compel his 
readers to become talkers against their will. You may 
read, ay, talk the whole book if you will, talk till your 
tongue becomes frittered into a shaving brush, and yet be no 
adept in “ this sort of lore.’ It is not in our author, nor 
in his book. Read then without alarm, if you are afraid of 
talking about “ facts and exact sciences.” There is an un- 
fathomed spring in Mr Flint, a never failing fountain, from 
whence you may draw and drink, and never feel satisfied, 
and talk of his never ceasing mill, whizzing round and round 
and pouring forth homminy, bran, and fine flour in a never 
ending stream. Fear not —he will not make you a natu- 
ralist, a chemist, or a geologist ; nor will he astound you with 
inventions and discoveries in arts. In all these matters, in all 
that ‘ sort of lore’’ set forth in his title page, since that very 
page is intended to carry the book well through its struggles, 
we are compelled to say, that with very few exceptions, Mr 
Flint is very loose, and singularly inaccurate. Be not de- 
ceived by the title. Buy not, read not this book, with the 
hope or expectation of becoming an “ adept in the lore” of 
“* facts and what are called the exact sciences.” The mat- 
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ters promised so fully in the title page, form indeed but a 
very small portion of the whole, so small a portion, that the 
author says, “the scientific axioms and doctrines connected 
with the point in discussion, are thrown into a tabular form.” 

So frequently are we reminded of the “ tables” in which 
our author comprises his science, where his lore is thrown 
together — “ to be committed to memory” and “to avoid 
the tedious circumlocution of explanatory verbiage, to include 
doctrines which involve a vast amount of inferences and de- 
tails, in abstract terms and the most compact form,’ — that 
we almost dared hope to find something approaching to 
Professor Babbage’s proposed “ table of constants in nature 
and art.” We were destined to be wofully disappointed. 
No table of any kind appears in the book. Doubtless the 
manuscript contained several. ‘The book contains none, for 
which the printer will receive the malediction of the author 
and his readers, as he has, most heartily, that of his humble 
reviewers. Nor is it in this omission only that we lay our 
hand on the shoulder of printer and publishers. Who sug- 
gested the title that stands at the head of this article? Was 
it chosen to make the book “ sell’? Is it not all bait? Who 
concealed the hook, through all the running title of the 
work? Such things we hold to be among the sins of print- 
ers and publishers, (not the least among their offences) 
which demand the wholesome castigation of this age, — not 
from our hands only, but from the united lash of the whole 
reading public;— but we will forbear. We do indeed 
sometimes think, that our people richly deserve this treatment 
from publishers as well as authors. It is good enough for 
us, good enough we mean, for people, who, like our author, 
(sorry are we to say it, as it is proved by the contents of this 
volume) read only title pages and running captions, of books, 
and then, forsooth, set themselves down to give an account 
of their contents. If the title of which we have spoken, is 
anything more than a card of introduction, a mere passport 
to good and numerous readers, why were the Lectures on 
Political Economy, based, we are told by Mr Flint, on 
“« Blake’s Conversations,” kept out of sight on that page ? 
Why too, were the lectures on “ Choice of pursuit,” “ De- 
cision of character,’ ‘ Proper selection of books,” “The place 
and ritual of worship,’ “On the best evidences of true wisdom 
in character,’ —not only not named, among the objects, in 
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the title page, but allowed to occupy as much space, as is re- 
ally devoted to those objects, which do make up that high 
sounding title. It argues little for an author’s fairness or 
skill, to place these matters — “ facts and exact sciences,” — 
in his front rank, and then to feel so little reliance upon 
them, that they are abandoned to the mercy of the enemy. 

We have stated our opinion of Mr Flint’s fitness for treating 
those subjects, of which the title tells us he has composed 
lectures. We have neither inclination nor room to point 
out particularly his errors, not of opinion, but of facts. 
We caution his readers therefore to be on their guard, and 
to remember, that many of Mr F'lint’s statements are to be 
received with no small abatement of that which, we are com- 
pelled to say, the author really considers as solemn truth. 
‘The only excuse for this, is, that while it proceeds from great 
honesty of purpose, it is united with great credulity. The 
last seems in truth to be an essential element in the mind of 
one so poetic as our author is, or would have us believe him 
tobe. Credulous enough he is for poetry, but altogether too 
credulous for natural history ; so credulous, that this quality 
actually seems at war with itself; believing all things, and 
yet asserting what destroys this belief; coloring with delicate 
hues the creations of the poet’s fancy, and then declaring its 
observations of matters of fact in language so strong, that 
both poet and philosopher are destroyed together. Hence 
it is, that furies with snaky hair, no longer people the re- 
gions of imagination, but under our author’s hand would be- 
come every day sort of folk. He tells us, that he has actual- 
ly seen a hair — plucked from the living horse, and thrown 
into a trough of water, exposed to the genial rays of a warm 
sun, turn to a living snake! He has seen this inanimate 
horse hair, at the end of ten days, change color from black to 
white, and acquire a protuberance at one end, like a head. 
“Tt moved about, folded and unfolded itself, showed sensi- 
bility when touched, and had become in fact, that singular 
animal of which naturalists, as far as I know, have taken no 
notice; but which farmers know well by the name hair 
snake.” p. 49. 

We have heard some feats of this animal — such as that it 
ran out a spiteful tongue, and when hard pushed by its ene- 
mies, it would leap on horse-back and gallop away — 
or, this quadruped not being within the compass of its 
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vaulting, it would then swallow itself. We easily believe 
that a too often ducked scold, is by this process converted 
into a real fury — every hair of her head becoming instinct 
with venom, folding and unfolding itself in all the horrors of 
serpentine terrors. 

Plutarch relates that when Quintus Flaminius, in the name 
of his country, Rome, restored liberty to Greece, the as- 
cending shouts and acclamations so rent the air, that ravens 
at the moment hovering over the assembled multitude, fell 
to earth, dead. This is a beautiful fable, full of delicate 
touches. Mr Flint at once destroys the whole, by believing 
it, and in the same breath saying “that the fact may be 
naturally explained on the principle of compression of air.” 

Our author needs severe training, before he can be an ac- 
curate, albeit, he informs us, ‘“ he has not been an tmecurious 
observer of nature.”’ We shall not nail him to the wall — he 
needs no such cultivation. He is an open, vigorous stand- 
ard, which thrives in any part of the country; but his fruit 
would be more healthy and nourishing, better flavored, more 
comely and alluring, if his many stray branches were pruned, 
instead of running wild as they do, mingling and entangling 
themselves with the flowers and foliage of the neighboring 
trees. Still, with all his exuberance and wildness, Mr Flint 
does not lose sight of the “ humble object” of his pursuit. 
We have stated what that is. We rejoice to say he has been 
partially successful. To those who can not only endure, but 
who really like his style, he has made a useful book. Its ob- 
ject is noble. Even with all his faults, his inflated style, and 
all its puerilities and gross inaccuracies, the book has many re- 
deeming virtues, and for the hour is a pleasant companion. 
It states facts enough for the purpose of tracing the grand 
harmonies of nature — “enough of the philosophy and gen- 
eral principles of science to furnish materials for thought and 
conversation,’ to which he might have added also, for severe 
criticism. There is no system, and the author petends to 
none. You are not taken gently by the hand, and led into 
the mysteries of nature, softly, step by step, lest your foot- 
fall should proclaim your ignorance; but you are seized by 
the collar, and are pitched heels over head into the fathom- 
less ocean of science. As you scramble ashore, all dripping 
and covered with sea-weed, the author again grasps you, and 
introduces you to some great picture. He proceeds to point 
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out in detail some of its prominent groups and objects — each 
itself a chef d’euvre of art; and whilst you are wrapt in con- 
templation, he suddenly dazzles you with a flood of light. 
You had just begun to see the harmony of the great whole, 
and are overwhelmed with rich drapery and gorgeous color- 
ing. ‘This is the great fault of the book before us ; there is 
a want of impressive distinctness. The views of the author 
want force and definiteness. We become restless and uneasy, 
and as the grand harmony is indistinctly shadowed forth, we 
feel a strong desire to return to the imsulated figures, the 
simple fancy of the painter, and to the historical facts on 
which the whole effect ultimately depends. It is truly to be 
lamented, that one who knows so well how to color and em- 
body with lifé such facts should allow his imagination to 
usurp the throne of his judgment. 

One, perhaps the best reason to be given for the bad taste 
in which this work is got up, is, that it is in part a transla- 
tion. ‘ The text book which I have chiefly followed,” says 
Mr Flint, “is a French work, ‘ Lettres a Sophié’ in 4 vols. 
12mo. 9th edition, 1825. Paris, by Aimé Martin.” It is 
not an exact translation, for a considerable portion of that 
work, is in untranslatable poetry. Our author says: “ for 
the style and manner, I alone am answerable.” We can 
scarcely believe, that Mr Flint was aware, how unsuited the 
style and manner are to his subject. He seems too, to be 
unconscious, how greatly he has been influenced by writers 
of a French school, whenever he touches on subjects, which 
both have attempted to treat in a popular way. Let us add 
one word more, to show the depth and extent of Mr Flint’s 
reading, in order to qualify himself for compiling these Lec- 
tures. His personal observations, we throw out of the ques- 
tion. Our readers, as well as we ourselves, can justify that 
act. The Lettres a Sophié, were “ compiled from Bacon, 
Des Cartes, Newton, Herschell, Buffon, Fontenelle, Linnzus, 
Spallanzani, St Pierre, Chateaubriand, Patrin ;” and then to 
fill up a reasonable measure of authority, Mr Flint tells us, 
that he has himself ‘ consulted the most recent and ap- 
proved authorities, among which, are Fischer’s Elements of 
Philosophy and his works on Physics.”” Bakewell and Buck- 
land are his geological authors. “ For the letters [lectures] 
on the application of steam,” he relies on ‘‘ Dr Lardner’s 
small popular work on that subject.” In political economy, 
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we have already alluded to his obligations to the Rev. J. L. 
Blake of Boston. With the exception of Bakewell and 
Buckland, our author seems to have drawn his materials 
wholly from elementary compilations, and those not among 
the very best for his purpose. ‘Thus furnished, we need not 
say how well, Mr Flint ekes out sixty lectures, including 
those whose heads we have already given, and some others 
unaccountably inserted in a volume devoted to far different 
ends and aims. 

It is to these misplaced lectures only, that we can apply 
in strictness, the declaration of the author ; ‘I alone am 
answerable.” ‘Thinking men will gladly shrink from such 
responsibility. We have not often, we lad almost said 
never, met with opinions, put forth by a man who has seen 
his fifty years, so singularly wild and visionary, as some of 
those which Mr Flint advances in his closing lectures. Their 
extravagance is their best antidote. We will not trouble 
ourselves, nor our readers, by quotations from them. 

In conclusion we would observe, that none seem to un- 
derstand better than our author, p. 304, that “omnis dies 
linea, a line every day soon makes a book, is the grand se- 
cret of authorship ;” and as he has belonged to that class, the 
‘‘ ministry,’ which, he says, “ has more thinking and studi- 
ous men, than any other profession,” we trust, that he will 
take gracefully our advice ; namely, that he honor his former 
profession by thinking more and writing less. We earnestly 
advise him to apply the following plaster, one of his own 
composition and spreading, p. 355, as near to his ‘“ burn- 
ing” heart, as flesh and blood will permit. It will we hope 
rouse him to a sense of the danger of “the press;’’ it 
‘“‘ groans under the burden with which it is continually teem- 
ing ; and if ages of darkness and decline are reserved for 
the future, as they have been for the past, it will be because 
literature will perish under an inundation of its own produc- 
tions.” We take leave, therefore, asking his pardon for 
italicizing “reserved,” and “past.” This is not the only 
nor the most striking instance, in which his impetuous style 
betrays great haste and negligence. As for example, speaking 
of small pox, p. 371, he says ‘“ that thousands still continue 
to die of the disease, who, when asked if they have been vac- 
cinated, answer, No.” But we must quit him — “ lazy’’ as 
we are to be parted. 
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Arr. Il. — Henry Masterton: or, The Adventures of a 
Young Cavalier. By the Author of “ Richelieu,” “ Philip 
Augustus,’ &c. In two volumes. New York: J. & J. 
Harper. 1833. 12mo. 


In a former number, we made some remarks on the “ Li- 
brary of Select Novels,” as a part of which the above work is 
printed in this country for the first time, and expressed a 
favorable opinion of some former works of the same author, 
published in a similar manner. ‘To this mode of publishing 
new works we made some objections, which we still deem 
applicable ; independently, however, of these, we shall speak 
of Henry Masterton solely on its own merits. 

The time of the story is laid towards the close of the 
struggle between the royal arms and those of the Parliament. 
The hero is the second son of a Lord Masterton, who had 
some years previously retired from court in anger and dis- 
grace on account of his political opinions. Beside his two 
sons, his family consisted of an orphan girl, the daughter of 
an old friend, who with somewhat similar political views had 
become so deeply involved in what were deemed treasonable 
practices, that he saved his head from the block only by 
making his escape from the Tower on the night preceding 
the day appointed for his execution, and to perish by ship- 
wreck, as was supposed, with the vessel in which he em- 
barked for France. Previous to his escape, and while ex- 
pecting nothing but death, pursuant to the sentence that 
had been passed upon him, he confided his only child to the 
care of Lord Masterton, with the condition, that the latter 
should at a suitable time bestow her upon his oldest son. 
With a view to the fulfilment of this purpose she was ad- 
mitted into the family as its future mistress. Her intended 
spouse seemed however to show no very decided predilection 
for Emily Langleigh, while, as all novel readers will doubt- 
less anticipate, she became an object of warm though silent 
attachment to his younger brother. 

Though Lord Masterton’s feelings towards the King were 
loyal, yet he could never so far overcome his sense of in- 
jury and wounded pride as to show any personal activity in 
his favor: and for a long time he remained neutral amid the 
contests between the two parties, being favored in this re- 
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spect by the remoteness of his situation from the scenes of 
actual hostility. 

As however the struggle became protracted, and the royal 
cause more desperate, Lord Masterton’s loyalty at length 
got so far the better of his pique, that he raised and equipped 
a regiment of his tenantry, which he despatched to reinforce 
Lord Goring, under the command of his oldest son, to whom 
his brother actedas second. The party in question, after a 
fortunate march through a part of the country held by a 
superior force of the enemy, whom they evaded by the 
guidance of a somewhat suspicious, but professedly friendly 
personage encountered on the road, arrived in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot, where they expected to find the 
commander to whose assistance they were sent. While 
stopping here for rest at night, the two young commanders 
are invited to the house of a Lady Fleming, whose husband, 
Sir Andrew Fleming, had fled his home for public causes 
and private griefs. Francis Masterton becomes quickly and 
desperately enamoured of her, and his passion is returned 
with equal zeal by the lady, whose marriage had been one of 
ambition or arrangement, not of affection. Thus entangled, 
the young colonel, instead of pursuing his route, delays, 
while scouts are sent out for information. They do not re- 
turn, but still the lover is unwilling to move, so that at last 
his brother, wearied with waiting, vexed at his leader’s 
infatuation, and from casual circumstances suspecting in- 
tended treachery through their former guide, sets out with a 
detachment to reconnoitre the country, and ascertain the 
position of the royal forces. A few hours’ marching brings 
him upon them, actually engaged with those of the Parlia- 
ment, and at an extremely critical moment, when by a 
sudden and impetuous charge in flank upon the latter, he is 
enabled to turn the scale of victory. Of course he is gra- 
ciously received, but his brother’s loitering at such a time 
deservedly gives so much offence, that in spite of all Henry’s 
unwillingness, he is forced to take with him on his return 
orders to supersede him, and to appear with the regiment at 
an expected point of conflict by a certain hour on the next 
morning. Henry returning to his brother, after using all 
possible efforts to induce him to return to his duty, and 
march with his command to the appointed spot, is ebliged to 
produce his orders and take the charge upon himself. 
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Making a last effort in the morning, while the troops were 
already on the march, he finds his brother engaged in a duel 
with an unknown antagonist, in which he is severely wounded 
and left under the care of Lady Fleming. Henry arrives on 
the battle ground just in time to witness the defeat of the 
royalists, and to be of essential use in enabling them to re- 
treat in some little order. So much anarchy however prevails 
among them, that the general, despairing of being able to make 
head against the superior forces of the enemy, or even to make 
his escape in array, disbands his troops with directions to 
save themselves as they can. Our hero after staying awhile 
at Penford Bourne, the seat of Lady Fleming, till his brother 
is sufficiently recovered to join him, replaces the men under 
his command, and they return home without any further en- 
counter. 

Here things go on awkwardly enough for awhile ; Henry 
being more in love with Emily Langleigh than ever, while 
his brother suffers preparation to be made for his nuptials 
with her, as though Lady Fleming were forgotton. The 
parties at last stand before the altar, when the rites are inter- 
rupted by a detachment of parliamentary soldiers, headed by 
the magistrate of the neighbouring city of Exeter and the very 
person who had formerly guided the young cavaliers to Pen- 
ford Bourne, and who is now made known as Major General 
Walter Dixon of the army of the Parliament. Walter 
Dixon is the great scoundrel of the plot, formerly an unsuc- 
cessful and jilted suitor to Lady Fleming in her maiden 
days, determined on revenge, the occasion of variance be- 
tween her and her husband, greedy of her property, and wil- 
ling to destroy her reputation and peace by means of another, 
since his own efforts to that end were unsuccessful. With 
this view he had conducted the Mastertons to the vicinity 
of her residence, and procured for them an introduction to 
the lady, and finding his plot so far successful to his utmost 
hopes, now appears in furtherance of it, and by previously 
understood arrangement, to interrupt those vows which 
should bind Frank Masterton to another. The bridegroom 
readily submits to the pretended arrest; but the rest of the 
company not understanding the convenience of the affair, 
make show of resistance ; the soldiers fire, Lord Masterton is 
killed, and in the confusion the hero makes his escape with 
the bride, and after narrowly eluding the pursuit of the sol- 
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diers, gets safely with her to France, where he deposits her 
and an aunt, who had kept them company, in a convent, 
and returns to England in quest of money to support his 
residence abroad till more favorable times. In disguise, and 
accompanied by a page whom he had picked up on the field 
of battle in his maiden campaign, he reaches London in safe- 
ty, hears that his brother is well, and living in company with 
some lady, whom he reasonably conjectures to be Lady 
Fleming, has an interesting and unwilling interview or two 
with General Ireton, by whom he is honorably treated and 
dismissed, obtains the funds for which he came, and sets out 
on his return. It so happens that he takes passage in the 
same vessel with Walter Dixon, now bound to France on 
some ends of his own. A temporizing fellowship takes 
place, in which much of the intricacy of the former history 
is explained by the avowals of Dixon, who is aptly enough 
characterized as a “ blunt hypocrite,” throwing folks off their 
guard by an unblushing avowal of his previous knavery with 
regard to them, as if all intention of future villany were 
abandoned. 

Of this disagreeable companion Henry rids himself as soon 
as possible after entering France, and hastens to the convent 
where he left Emily and his aunt. They had however left 
it in company with an unknown gentleman, apparently one 
of some note, and a letter for him is destroyed at the time of 
his arrival by a fire then raging in the convent. By the in- 
genuity of his page he gets upon the track of the travellers, 
but is disappointed in overtaking them, and in attempting to 
enter Paris, then beleaguered by hostile forces in one of the 
political fermentations of the time, is severely wounded, and 
escapes being hanged on the spot besides, only by the in- 
terposition of the bore of the story, a certain Marquis de 
Vitray, with whom he had become acquainted in his former 
visit to France, and who, though a very worthy, is also a 
very whimsical, not to say somewhat tedious, old gentleman ; 
all bores by profession in a novel we think are invariably so, 
from Caleb Balderstone upwards and downwards. 

Being thus saved, and lodged with the Marquis, he is indebt- 
ed for much attention to a singular Dominican monk, a friend 
of his host. He hears that his brother is in Paris, and as soon 
as his health permits, goes in quest of him. Frank is gone 
from his hotel ; it is apparently deserted, and in wandering 
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through it in search of some one of whom he may make in- 
quiries, he finds Lady Fleming in the agonies of death from 
poison, which she had swallowed in despair at finding a 
diminution in the attachment of her paramour. Hurrying 
for medical and spiritual aid, he encounters his friend the 
Dominican in company with Walter Dixon, who immediately 
departs, and the Dominican accompanies Henry back to the 
unfortunate woman. While Henry waits in an anteroom 
for the performance of his companion’s duty to the dying, 
his brother enters in much agitation, accompanied by the 
evil genius, Dixon; almost at the same instant the Domini- 
can, who is no other than Sir Andrew Fleming himself, 
returns from witnessing the end of his guilty wife; he in- 
stantly stabs Lord Masterton to the heart with his dagger, 
and is himself transfixed at the same moment by the sword 
of Dixon. 

By this event our hero succeeds to the title and estates, 
and soon after discovers his mistress and aunt, and not them 
only, but her father, Lord Langleigh, now, under the as- 
sumed name of St Maur, a general in the French service, 
which he had entered after having escaped from the disasters 
of the shipwreck in which he is believed to have perished. 
Nor did he escape alone ; on the contrary he was able to as- 
sist, and thus ultimately to rescue, a youth, a fellow passen- 
ger, who afterwards was the celebrated Ireton, the son-in- 
law of Cromwell. The estates of Lord Langleigh after his 
attainder and supposed death had passed to the father of 
Lady Fleming, and thence to her. These were the estates 
upon which the cupidity of Walter Dixon had long been fixed. 
After many ineffectual attempts to obtain a grant of them 
from Parliament, he thought himself now on the point of 
gaining his wishes by the death of Sir Andrew Fieming and 
his wife, to which he was the nearest heir. He was doomed 
however to be disappointed ; for Ireton, retaining a grateful 
recollection of owing his life to Lord Langleigh, with whose 
present name and situation he was well acquainted, exerted 
his influence to procure the reversion of the attainder, and a 
restoration of the property to its original owner. This com- 
ing to the knowledge of Dixon, whom debts and the failure 
of his other schemes had now driven to desperation, he laid 
a plan for the assassination of Lord Langleigh. This is frus- 
trated by the prying vigilance of Henry Masterton’s page, 
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and by his desperate courage in attacking Dixon and stab- 
bing him to the heart, in the act of firing upon Lord Lang- 
leigh from an ambush. ‘The accomplices in his design are 
sutfered to escape. With this event the narrative properly 
terminates ; the union of the parties and their future move- 
ments being left to the imagination of the reader, aided by a 
mention of them some score or so of years after, when resid- 
ing in baronial state on their possessions, when the interest 
had subsided with the graces of their youth. 

We have thus given, ‘‘ more majorum,”’ a pretty full analy- 
sis of the story, which we think may on the whole be pro- 
nounced a pretty good one, sufficiently abounding in inci- 
dents to keep the interest of the reader aw ake, though 
perhaps not rousing it in any place by the importance ‘of 
them to that excitement, the production of which shows the 
genius of a master spirit in invention. The tale is well told, 
the style being clear, lively and agreeable ; in one thing how- 
ever we think the author has erred. The first part of the 
narrative is in the first person, which is suddenly changed for 
the third, without, as we can see, any reason, save for the 
purpose of introducing the lumbering appendage of a domes- 
tic scribe, to make, at the close, the mention already referred 
to of the later state of his master and mistress. This change 
of person sorely breaks in upon the interest and seeming 
reality of the narrative. It made us think of a tame Peter 
Pattieson, caught and mewed up in a patron’s closet, his 
freedom and genius alike abridged by confinement, to wield 
a hireling pen for the gratification of another’s vanity. 

Historical portraits there are none, notwithstanding the 
stirring times in which the events of the story are said to 
have occurred, for the slight mention of Lord Goring and 
General Ireton does not deserve the name. Mr James does 
not possess the power, a power rarely possessed, of giving 
by a few graphic touches, an individual likeness, instinct 
with the character of the original, and not to be forgotten 
or mistaken. In his fancy characters he succeeds pretty well. 
That of the hero is sufficiently good for the purpose, though 
not so strongly marked nor so powerfully drawn as that of 
his older brother Frank, the interest in whom is indeed for a 
while the predominant one of the tale. The heroine has no 
distinctive traits of individuality about her, and seems to be 
introduced merely as a necessary appendage to the con- 
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struction of the tale, a sort of hinge, or pivot, upon which it 
must turn. Lady Fleming, though by no means a pleasing 
character, is much more skilfully delineated, and in the pro- 
gress and result of her intercourse with her lover, the author 
displays some powerful touches of passion, and considerable 
acquaintance with the subtle workings of the heart. 

Of the personages who may be deemed the scoundrel and 
the bore of the story, Dixon and the Marquis of Vitray, we 
have already made mention ; their parts are sufficiently well 
performed, and the Marquis is on the whole as little annoy- 
ing as any one of his fraternity that we have lately met with ; 
saving his excessive and absurd nationality, he is a worthy 
old gentleman enough. Besides these two worthies there is 
another pair, who, in accordance with the nomenclature 
above, will pass best under the title of the knave and the 
imp. The former is a serving man, hight Gabriel Jones, the 
valet as it were of Frank Masterton, a spy from the round- 
head camp, a confidant of Dixon, and a loyal servant of his 
satanic majesty ; mainly instrumental in forwarding Dixon’s 
plan of entangling his young master with Lady Fleming, and 
himself aspiring to the hand of Emily Langleigh, for which 
good services and some similar thereto, he is duly rewarded 
with a bullet from the hands of Henry Masterton. ‘The imp 
is the page of the latter, picked up on a field of battle, 
born and nurtured. in a camp amid scenes of civil war, 
prompt, resolute, watchful, and sagacious beyond his years, 
equal to every emergency, with cavalicr and round-head for 
his great watch-words of right and wrong. He is well de- 
serving of his nick name, “ Ballo’ fire,” and is an important 
and interesting personage. 

We think well of this instance of the author’s powers. As 
a whole the work is less interesting and of a lower class than 
Philip Augustus, yet one that will in amusement well repay 
the reader for his time. The author deserves a high place 
among those, whom the departure of the great wizard of the 
North has left in possession of the fields of romance. 
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Arr. III. — Historic Tales of Olden Time: concerning the 
Early Settlement and Advancement of New York City and 
State. For the use of Families and Schools. By Joun F. 
Warson, Author of Annals of Philadelphia, and Member 
of the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Massachusetts. Illustrated with Plates. New York: 
Collins & Hannay. 1832. 12mo. pp. 214. 


“Ou! dear is the tale of olden time,” exclaims the author 
in his title page: dear enough we would respond, when we 
consider the time occupied in investigation, the cost of pa- 
tience, and the labor in turning over mouldering elements. 
But what does the author know of all these? With the 
book for our voucher, we should say he was meagre and su- 
perficial where he should be most thorough, and that how- 
ever dear the tale of olden time may be to him as a matter of 
affection, and we meddle with no man’s affections, it is not 
so as a matter of labor, time and cost. 

The book is illustrated with plates: that is to say, there 
are some dozen ordinary lithographic impressions, embracing 
views of New York as it was and is, —of sundry ancient 
buildings, — of the arrival of Hudson at Sandy Hook, when, 
as we should judge from the plate, a pretty considerable 
storm was gathering,—of an Indian Council, where the 
honorable savages seated in a semi-circle, are engaged in 
profound deliberation, with more external decency and dig- 
nity than the logocracy at the State House or Capitol — of 
good old Peter Stuyvesant, whose memory we have always 
loved since we read Knickerbocker, amid all his stormy 
temperament — but here he is in the plate with cap in hand, 
in modern uniform, mounted on a fiery charger, with hous- 
ings, bridle, martingale, &c. all of the construction of these 
latter degenerate days, and such as must outrage the feelings 
of every honest Dutchman of the old school, who has any 
reverence left for substantial ancient caparisons, and for the 
tenfold layers of upper and nether integuments that graced 
the persons of the early men of Manhadoes. 

Thus much for the plates, which, as the work is designed 
for the use of schools, may make little children open their 
eyes and stare with amazement. Then we have an account 
of the landing of Hudson, in 1609, —of the first actual 
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settlement of the City of New York by the Dutch in 1614, 
and of their first permanent settlement in 1623, and of the 
settling of Albany. ‘The “notices of early Dutch times,” 
are done up im six and a half pages of small duodecimo, 
which give the reader precisely no information whatever on 
the subject. In three and a half pages we have the whole 
history of steamboats, and the principal portion of the account 
is taken from a discourse of Judge Story. Equally mea- 
gre and unsatisfying is the relation of inland settlements, and 
almost all the other sketches in the book, saving perhaps a 
few incidents here and there, and a somewhat amusing de- 
scription of ancient apparel, furniture and equipage. 
In “ Historic Tales of Olden Time,” something deserving 
the name of investigation should appear; but the author 
does not come up tothe mark even which he has established 
for himself in his “ Advertisement,” as is manifest by the 
following extract, which we give with all its unhappy con- 
struction of sentence. 


“We aim therefore,’ says the author, “to lay before the 
young such a picture of the past, as may offer to their contem- 
plation the most prominent and striking doings and things of the 
founders and settlers of the City and State: intending herein to 
restrict our exhibition to those incidents which cou/d most sur- 
prise, amuse, or interest their minds, while at the same time it 
may increase their store of knowledge concerning country and 
home, by delineating those early times, and days by-gone, when 
New York was but a provincial town, and the State a rugged 
woody country, with only here and there a humble village, ‘ few 
and far between.’”’ pp. iv. v. 


In pursuance of his design we have from page 79 to 91, what 
he terms ‘‘ Ancient Memorials.”” And here at the very outset 
he remarks, that “the manuscript documents and recorded 
facts of New York City and colonial history are, 7¢ is said, 
very voluminous and complete. Mr Moulton’s history de- 
clares there are one hundred volumes of folio, of almost un- 
explored manuscripts among the records of State.” Bless the 
mark! What think you, gentle reader, of an antiquary’s 
telling you, 2¢ 2s satd records exist —and he on the very spot, 
able to ascertain the facts of existence, and to extract those 
recorded sweets so dear to the affections of the ‘anti- 
quary. Further on he mentions the existence of numerous 
records of the Dutch government as early as 1656 — these 
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however, he neither examines per alium nor per se; but 
slips over the whole, and solaces himself with a few lean ex- 
tracts from the first volume of the city records in English 
from 1675 to 1691. 

But our author thinks he has “ gleaned all” in the few 
extracts which he has made, which was “ proper material 
for the amusements of history.” There are other “ means of 
inquiry,” says the author, “ exclusive of memorials and rec- 
ords ; such as the recollections and observations of living 
witnesses respecting men and manners of other days, and 
of things gone down to oblivion.” Glorious memories 
these, to recollect things gone down to oblivion. 


“From a lively sense of this fact, I have been most sedulous 
to make my researches among the living chronicles, just waning 
to their final exit. These can only be consulted now, or never. 
From such materials we may hope to make some provision for 
future works of poetry, painting, and romance. It is the raw 
material to be elaborated into fancy tales and fancy characters 
by the Irvings, Coopers, and Pauldings of our country. By such 
means we generate the ideal presence, and raise an imagery to 
entertain and aid the mind. We raise stories, wherein ‘ sweet 
fiction and sweet truth alike prevail.’ ” p. 91. 


Then we have “Local Changes and Local Facts,” from 
living witnesses. Thus: 

** A gentleman of 80 years of age told me of his digging out 
the trunk of a walnut tree, at nine feet depth, at his house at the 
Coenties Slip, near Pearl Street.” p. 91. 

““He saw the old fort cut down about the year 1688-9.” 
[Quere 1788-9.] p. 92. 

“* He saw a beautiful meadow, and flourishing grass cut on the 
declining hill back of the City Hall, towards the Kolch.” p. 92. 

Meadow and grass cut on a declining hill ! 


The first Methodist preaching was in William Street. 
“There Embury first preached, and being a carpenter, he 
made his own pulpit, a true puritan characteristic.” p. 94. 
Shades of Cotton, Wilson, Mitchell, Hooker and Rogers, 
was this puritan characteristic for a minister to build his 
own pulpit, known in your day and generation ? 

The author gives sundry reminiscences of the old men. 
Mr A. told me so and so. ‘Mr Jacob Tabele, aged 87, 
often shot numerous pigeons in Nicholas Bayard’s woods.” 
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p-99. ‘ He has seen river water flow through the sewer up 
the Maiden lane as high as Olstein’s blacksmith shop on the 
triangular square.” p. 99. ‘ Said he often heard of Lind- 
ley Murray, (the grammarian) having leaped across Bur- 
ling’s Slip, (about twentyone feet,) with a pair of fowls in 
his hands as he came from market. He believed it, and 
others spoke of it to me as true, and that his lameness af- 
terwards was imputed to his efforts.” p. 100. “'Thomas 
Rammey, a good chronicle, had a mother-in-law, who well 
remembered they were used at times, in high waters, to have 
a ferry boat to cross the people in Chatham Street, over 
where it crosses Pearl Street.” p. 107. 

With much such gossip as this, and about as well set 
down in style and grammar, the chapter on “ Local Changes 
and Local Facts” is filled. But here and there, throughout 
the book, there is some pleasant gossip, and there are some 
incidents deserving of preservation. From beginning to 
end, however, the author writes in bold defiance of gram- 
mar, of correct use of words, and with the most untutored 
clumsiness of sentence. Instead of the work being proper 
for schools, the author should put himself under the care of 
some disciple of Lindley Murray, and sit at his feet for in- 
struction. We will give a few specimens of these defects, 
extracted from a large number with which the book is filled. 

“ Told them they would stay with them if they allowed them so 
much land as the hide of a bullock spread before them would 
cover or encompass.” p. 10. 

*‘ Colonization and land culture was an after concern.” p. 21. 

‘* Several times he was grounded. Such small vessels was the 
practice of the age.” p. 25. 

“* Deserved to have lived to have witnessed.” __p. 26. 

** His ship having accidentally burned.” p. 27. 

** All goods which they should want at any time imported was 
to be done for them at 7 1-2 dollars per ton.” p. 29. 

** To this cause the hateful practice began.” pp. 29. 

“From thento now.” p. 30. 

Geo. Fox was ordered to Holland for trial, because of his 
** public performance of his religious views.” p. 31. 

“ Rhineback, as well as Strausburg nigh it, were at an early 
period much occupied by Germans.” p. 37. 

Oliver Phelps the great speculator in New York lands is call- 
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ed the Cecrops who opened Canaan to the inhabitants of the 
west. p. 43. 

“Through that cripple browsed the deer ; in that rude cluster 
of rocks and roots were sheltered the deadly rattlesnake.” p. 52. 

* The plasticity that belongs to a lady’s fingers.” _p. 59. 

“In 1676 is given the names.” p. 83. 

Then we have the cradling of engine companies in wells, lad- 
ders, &c. ‘Public wells, fire ladders, hooks, and buckets are 
ordered, and their places designated for the use of the city. Thus 
evincing the infant cradling of the present robust and vigorous 
fire companies.” p. 83. 

“There was once sonie small houses.” _p. 99. 

*€ Sculpturor’s hand.” p. 110. 

“Oyster vessels used to come up Broad Street to sell them.” 

112 
p. 112. 

** All men wore his leather apron before him.”  p. 127. 

** My friend James Bogert, then a small lad, was with his un- 
cle, the first persons who were ever known to have crossed the 
East river,’ &c.  p. 140. 

Washington is called the “ Pater Patria of his country.” 
His oath of office as President of the United States, “‘ was done 
in the open gallery,’ &c. p. 196. 

“JT felt also pleased and gratified with the great variety of 
painted brick houses, done of necessity, because their bricks are 
inferior generally, but giving them occasion to please the eye 
with numerous fancies. 

“This is peculiarly the town of ‘merry church going bells.’ 
Their numerous spires as ornaments, seem to demand the others 
as apologies for such expensive steeples. 

“ There is something in New York that is a perpetual ideal 
London to my mind, and therefore more a gratification to me to 
visit than to abide.” p. 198. 

These are but a few sprinklings of the many beauties that 
adorn this little volume. Our author seems almost to have 
gone out of his way to gather them. If it be so, let him re- 
form altogether: if otherwise, he should understand that he 
who will write for the press, should first learn to write. 
There can be no apology in this age of books, schools, &c. 
for such numerous defects as this work contains ; and we 
pray him, as we see by his title page that he is a member of 
several Historical Societies, to call in the aid of some brother 
member, should he design to publish a second edition. 
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Art. IV. — Select Classics, Vol. 1.— Cicero on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, or Questionum Tusculanarum, Liber I. 
With Notes, and an Appendix. By M. Stuart, Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover. Andover: Flagg, Gould & Newman. 1833. 


Tue editor of this portion of the philosophical works of 
Cicero, has been long known to the public as a very active 
and vigorous cultivator of the wide field of theological 
literature. He now presents himself in a character some- 
what new, and, in this first volume of select classics, he in- 
vites the admirers of ancient learning to examine the nature 
of his undertaking, and to weigh his pretensions as a classi- 
calcommentator. In his design we see nothing which we 
do not approve ; nothing which is not deserving of encour- 
agement and commendation. It has been customary, it 
seems, with Professor Stuart, to recommend to students in 
sacred philology the daily reading of a portion of some 
Latin or Greek classical writer, that by increasing their fa- 
miliarity with the ancient languages, they may indirectly 
enlarge their knowledge of scriptural phraseology, improve 
their skill and ability in criticism, and form a correct taste in 
writing. For the use of this class of readers, he has selected 
a part of the philosophical writings of the great Roman 
orator, peculiarly adapted from the subject of discussion as 
well as from the manner in which it is treated, to fix the 
attention of the reflecting and inquisitive. We repeat, that 
the general plan of this work has our entire approbation. 
Our chief concern in the following remarks will be with the 
execution. 

Professor Stuart, as those must be aware who are conver- 
sant with his publications, chooses generally to rely as much 
as possible on his own resources; and we believe he has 
never been suspected of entertaining an undue reverence for 
precedents or mere authority. The republication of a book 
without great and radical changes, — even one of his own, 
for he has shown in this respect very commendable impar- 
tiality, —he would no doubt consider as indicating a censu- 
rable if not a criminal disregard of the progress of knowledge. 
This characteristic disposition not to take, as a matter of 
course, things as they are, but to bring forward whatever he 
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has in hand in new, and, as the case may be, improved forms, 
breaks upon us at the first opening of this volume. 
Professor Stuart can find no text of Cicero which he is 
willing to acknowledge as a standard. He has had before 
him, as he informs us, the editions of Ernesti, of Rath, of 
Nobbe, and of Carey ; but he is satisfied with none of them. 
As to punctuation, Carey’s he regards as the best ; but he 
makes no use of it. Nobbe’s, as he thinks, stands next, and 
the punctuation of Ernesti “ obscures,” at least for himself, 
the meaning of the author. All preceding punctuation, 
therefore, he proscribes ina mass. The old division of the 
text into sections enjoys as little favor with Professor Stuart 
as the punctuation. He found it oftentimes so much at 
variance with what seemed to him the most desirable division, 
that “after consideration’ he was induced to abandon it 
altogether. Nothing now remained to be disposed of but 
notes and comments, which are despatched in few words. 
European editions of the classics, says Professor Stuart, 
‘school books excepted, are principally characterized by 
notes on the various readings of the text; in which he, who 
studies for profit or pleasure, can feel but little if any interest.” 
Of the classics published in our own country, “most of 
them” he pronounces “ merely copies of European editions.” 
Having thus stripped the text of all old appendages, and 
exhibited it without a shred or a patch, in purts naturalibus, 
the next question is, how it is to be again decked out for 
public inspection. In settling the text, after mentioning 
Ernesti, Rath, Nobbe, and Carey, Professor Stuart says, “ in 
doubtful cases I have selected that which seemed to me the 
most probable reading ; and in this, I have sometimes 
agreed with one and sometimes another, of these editors ;” 
he might have added,— and sometimes given, like other 
editors, the reasons for the preference. There is here, what 
it may be well to notice in passing, an apparent inconsistency 
between this course of proceeding, and the sweeping cen- 
sure just passed on the labors of European critics. Professor 
Stuart, it will be perceived, has himself formed a new text. 
He has done all, he says, in this respect, ‘“ that the nature of 
the case seemed to admit.” But in the works which he has 
enumerated, he must have had under his eye every important 
reading which is known in the text of the Tusculan Ques- 
tions, and he has, therefore, the same materials to work with 
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which were in the hands of his predecessors. Professor 
Stuart indeed says, that we have no manuscripts in this 
country, “from which a new edition [by which we suppose 
he means a new recension or revision] of the text could be 
formed.” ‘That new readings from manuscripts would afford 
important aid in the formation of a new text, is undoubtedly 
true ; but this is the first time we have heard, that such 
readings are essential to this object. Most of the discus- 
sions, among the critics of the present age, on the text of 
ancient authors, respect the weight to be given to readings 
long since known. Had Carey and Nobbe any new manu- 
script readings? Yet their texts are considered distinct. 
We suspect that Professor Stuart, after all, has published a 
new text without knowing it. We by no means object to 
his selecting readings according to his own judgment. Ifa 
thorough grammatical interpretation of any author either 
sacred or profane can be made out, which has not its foun- 
dation in an exact knowledge of the state of the text, we are 
ignorant of the process. ‘That European critical editions 
of the classics contain many notes on various readings, is 
true ; but considering the object for which they are published, 
they are the more valuable on this account. Editions de- 
signed for the use of learners have fewer notes of this de- 
scription. The edition of the Tusculan Questions, which 
Professor Stuart has published, is of this latter class ; and in 
introducing few various readings, and in alluding to them 
but seldom in his commentary, he has followed the example 
of others. 

In introducing a new division of sections, the editor has 
certainly done what he had a plain right todo; but he could 
hardly have supposed his division would come so immediately 
into use as to render the old division unnecessary. The 
larger sections, which Ernesti adopted from his predecessors, 
are retained so far as we have observed, in all the modern 
editions of Cicero; and are used by most writers at the 
present time in their references. It would, therefore, have 
been a convenience to the reader, if, in the volume under 
review, the old as well as the new sections had been in some 
way indicated. 

With respect to notes on classical authors, Professor 
Stuart asserts, that the great mass of readers, not being 
grammarians and critics, ‘“‘ need an exegetical commentary ;”’ 
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that they “‘ need to be allured and guided and encouraged, 
with respect to classical study ;’ and that he has accord- 
ingly in the volume he has published, translated or explained 
every passage, in which he supposed there could be any 
difficulty. But his views have not been limited to this 
point. He aims at becoming the founder of a new school of 
commentators. “It has been,’ he says, “‘ my endeavor, in 
the notes and appendix of this work, to point out in what 
manner we should read the Greek and Roman writers, in or- 
der truly to profit by them. If I have succeeded in the 
attempt, it may encourage others to rise up as editors among 
us, in the like way.” And he adds afterwards, that he can- 
not but think the time devoted to this work well spent, if it 
shall “‘ excite some of the scholars in our country to publish 
such editions of the classics, as may [shall] be the real means 
of literary and moral improvement. We have been, long 
enough, shut up to the European method,” ete. The obvi- 
ous meaning of all this is, that of the Greek and Roman 
writers we have no commentaries properly exegetical, either 
foreign or domestic ; that this attempt is the first of the kind 
in this or any other country; that the editor has made this 
excursus into the classical territory to show what ought to be 
done, and that he hopes others will be wise enough to copy 
after his example. 

But is it in fact so, that a full exegetical commentary on a 
classic author is now first known among us, and that the 
world, for the first time, has an opportunity of seeing in this 
edition of the Tusculan Questions how editions of the 
classics ought to be prepared, if they are to become the “ real 
means of literary and moral improvement’? Notwithstanding 
all the light we have obtained on the nature of an exegetical 
commentary from the labors of Professor Stuart, our old 
opinion, that nothing is more common than this kind of com- 
mentary, remains unshaken. Is not Heyne’s Homer, as well 
as the Virgil of the same editor, illustrated by an ample exe- 
getical commentary ? Of both which works we have abridged 
school editions, in which the commentary forms a very prom- 
inent part. What are we to say of such works as Doering’s 
Horace, Ruperti’s Juvenal, Koenig’s Persius, Hermann’s 
Sophocles, and a multitude of others? We might, indeed, 
here enumerate almost all the Greek and Roman writers, the 
commentaries accompanying which, if not exegetical, we 
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know of no epithet by which they can be distinguished. 
The classics which were edited in usum Delphini, have 
exegetical commentaries ; and some of them have been often 
republished among us. ‘To come to editions of the classics 
prepared in our own country, we think that Professor An- 
thon’s Horace can hardly have fallen under the eye of Pro- 
fessor Stuart. Here he may see a new text without new 
manuscript readings; introductory remarks to every ode, 
satire, and epistle; explanatory notes, more copious than 
his own on Cicero; excursus, and every other appendage 
ever attached to such works ; enough, we should suppose, to 
satisfy the most voracious appetite for classical interpreta- 
tion. A work executed with so much ability ought not 
to be passed over as a nonentity. Others have published 
very copious commentaries wholly exegetical on classical 
authors, though not so full and overflowing as that of Pro- 
fessor Anthon. We are unable to find a single particular in 
the plan of Professor Stuart’s commentary, — of the manner 
of its execution we shall speak hereafter, —in which he has 
not been long since anticipated, and, in most respects, even 
in his own neighbourhood. 

We have now come to the exegetical part of this work ; 
the real character and value of which we shall closely examine, 
not from any desire to find fault, but because the character 
of our country for scholarship is to some extent committed 
by the labors of such a man as Professor Stuart, and because 
he would be the last to shrink from a scrutiny. We are 
first presented with a biographical sketch of Cicero ; then we 
have introductions to the great divisions of the work, in 
which the course of thought pursued by the author is pointed 
out; notes on the text of these several divisions; and the 
whole is concluded with an appendix, in which the editor 
discusses the topics of the immateriality and immortality of 
the soul, and adds an examination of Cicero’s arguments in 
proof of the latter doctrine. Of the notes, many, indeed a 
large proportion of the whole, are biographical and historical. 
The editor’s reasons for being so liberal in this part of his 
illustrations, are, that most readers have not the sources at 
hand, from which he has drawn more or less of them; that 
students in general do not understand the languages in which 
the books that he has used, are written ; and that in cases 
where these reasons do not hold good, the reader may not 
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be “inclined to load his table with biographical, geographical, 
chronological and historical works.” We will give some 
examples of the manner in which these notes have been 
prepared. 


In a note on a passage in the second section, we find the 
following : 


* Aetoliam [Aetolia] lies north of the Sinus Corinthiacus, and 
was conquered by the Romans in the time of Ennius. M. Nobi- 
lior was sent as Prefect over the conquered province, and took 
Ennius along with him, out of admiration for his talents and 
poetry.” 


The facts of this case are erroneously stated. ‘There were 
no prefects over conquered provinces till the time of the 
emperors. M. Fulvius Nobilior was consul, and had com- 
mand of the Roman army in Aetolia. It seems to be implied 
in the language of the note, ‘‘ conquered province,” that the 
Romans had subdued Aetolia before Fulvius was ever there ; 
whereas Fulvius himself was the conqueror. All this may 
be seen in the thirty eighth book of Livy. 

In section 5th, or according to Professor Stuart, section 
6th, there is an allusion to Tantalus, and it is said in a note 
on the passage, in reference to the huge stone suspended 
over his head, and every moment ready to fall, that 


‘** This punishment was inflicted, because he served up his son 
Pelops for a supper made to regale the gods ; which he did in 
consequence of doubts as to their real divinity, and tm order to 
put their knowledge to the test. So Pindar.” 


Now as we understand Pindar, he directly contradicts 
this story, and says, that it was fabricated through envy. 
Pindar’s own account of the subject is very different. 

Olymp. I. 

Section 16, Professor Stuart, 13. It is here said, that 
by the lake of Avernus, “ is the fabled entrance to the infernal 
regions, as described by Homer and Virgil.” ‘That the en- 
trance to the infernal regions according to Homer, is by the 
lake Avernus, was new to us. In the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey, Homer represents this entrance to be at the utmost 
bounds of the ocean, in the country of the Cimmerians, a 
region of perpetual darkness and clouds, and we know of 
nothing anywhere else, which contradicts this. 
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Professor Stuart in his examination of Cicero’s arguments 
for the immortality of the soul refers to the Dialogue entitled 
Cato Major, or de Senectute, and says that Cicero here, after 
recapitulating very briefly a great part of the arguments used 
in the first book of the Tusculan Questions, exclaims in 
view of a future state: ‘ O preclarum diem, cum ad illum 
divinum animorum concilium proficiscar, cumque ex hac 
turba et colluvione discedam! -Proficiscar, enim, non ad eos 
solum viros, de quibus ante dixi ; sed ad Catonem meum quo 
nemo vir melior natus est, nemo pietate prestantior.” He 
then adds, — 


‘‘ He means, that he shall, after death, be with Cato Major, 
whose body he had burned, but whose soul was gone to the world 
of spirits.” 


The passage in Cicero respecting the burning is this: ‘‘ Cu- 
jus a me corpus crematum est, quod contra decuit ab illo 
meum.” We have here one of the most extraordinary spe- 
cimens of classical allusion, illustration, exegesis, or whatever 
it should be called, which we recollect to have met with. 
We are told by Professor Stuart that Cicero burned Cato’s 
body. But how and where? Cato had been dead near half 
a century when Cicero was born ; and his body was no doubt 
burned at the time he died. Besides, for what reason should 
Cicero say, as we must understand him to say, according to 
Professor Stuart’s interpretation, that there was a propriety 
in his own body’s being burned by Cato? with whom he had 
no connexion. The truth is, that Professor Stuart has 
wholly misconceived the plan of the treatise de Senectute, 
as well as the meaning of this particular part. Cicero ap- 
pears in his own person in the first section only of the Dia- 
logue, and says that his opinions on the subject of old age 
he shall express in the character of Cato. After a short con- 
versation with Scipio and Lelius, Cato in the third section 
begins his speech, and with the close of the speech the trea- 
tise is ended. The passage above quoted, therefore, is the 
language of Cato Major himself; and when he says, “ pro- 
ficiscar ad Catonem meum,” he means his son, whose name 
was Cato, who died in his youth, and who was the especial 
object of his father’s affection. Plutarch, in his life of Cato 
Major, says, that the father was accustomed in his writings 
to speak of this son in terms of high commendation. Cicero 
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has, therefore, very beautifully introduced the words, “ quo 
nemo vir melior natus est, nemo pietate preestantior,” the more 
nearly to describe Cato’s feelings respecting his son, and to 
render the whole discourse more highly characteristic. We 
now see what is intended by the burning. Cato says he 
burnt the body of his son, when it would have been more 
proper, that the son should have performed the same office 
for the father. Children, in the order of nature, attend the 
funeral obsequies of their parents, not parents of their child- 
ren. This is all that is meant. One of two things we here 
conclude to be certain; either Professor Stuart never read 
the Cato Major, or if he has read it, he did not understand it. 
Examples enough have been produced to show, that the class 
of notes now under review cannot be relied upon for the 
correctness of their statements. The table of the reader is 
not relieved of its burden, but must still be loaded with 
books, if not to furnish information in the first instance, yet 
to afford satisfaction, that the notes are correct. 

We now pass to that portion of the notes in which the 
interpretation is for the most part grammatical, and the 
author had an opportunity to exhibit his exact knowledge 
of the Latin language, and his method of applying the rigid 
rules of critical interpretation. Here if anywhere, he ought 
to be expected fully to support his pretensions, and here 
certainly, if we may judge from his remarks on exegetical 
commentaries, he would prefer that the merits of his book 
should be brought to a severe trial. He is evidently on his 
favorite ground, and in that particular employment in which, 
no doubt, he would wish to be an example to others. Be- 
fore beginning our remarks on these notes, we would pre- 
mise a single observation. ‘There is a kind of knowledge of 
a language, which any person of a retentive memory and ac- 
tive mind can acquire without much effort ; which will enable 
him to run over much space in a little time ; and which, by 
the aid of some insight into the general object and scope of 
an author, and by a good deal of guessing, will answer for 
ordinary purposes ; but which when brought to the explana- 
tion of unusual constructions and idioms, and to the elu- 
cidation of the nicer shades of thought, almost always fails. 
We would not assert or intimate, that this is the kind of 
knowledge which Professor Stuart has of the Latin language ; 
but we think that if his knowledge were such, and he were 
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to edit the first book of the Tusculan Questions with an 
exegetical commentary, he might be expected to produce a 
volume very much, in several important particulars, like that 
which he has now sent abroad from the press. The resem- 
blance of the actual work to the one supposed, may be Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s misfortune, and we are altogether inclined to 
believe that it is; our business, however, is to show, that 
such resemblance exists. 

Most of these notes, in our view, are on passages which 
need no explanation. The language of the Tusculan Ques- 
tions is in general extremely simple and obvious in its mean- 
ing, and any attempt to elucidate it must be a work of 
supererogation. ‘Thus we are told in a passage, where the 
author is obviously speaking of himself, that ‘“ defensionum 
laboribus relates to the engagements of Cicero as an advocate 
to defend those who were brought to trial before the courts 
at Rome ;” in the clause Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Ro- 
mam conditam, Archilochus regnante Romulo, that “ fuit 
has the same sense as vixit, [qu. what is the precise mistake 
which a theological student is in danger of making here ?] 
and that what follows should be rendered, Archilochus [lived] 
during the reign of Romulus.” Again it is said, that sudans 
nitendo means “ sweating because of strenuous exertion ;” that 
in the phrase, cum apud Gracos antiquissimum sit e doctis 
genus poetarum, the words e doctis “ are a periphrasis for the 
simple genitive’’ — and in another place that “ esse takes the 
same case after it as before it.” Such comments as these 
seem to us necessary only for very “ babes” in Latin. Stu- 
dents in theology must certainly consider Professor Stuart in 
such eases, as disposed to feed them “ with milk and not with 
meat ;”’ yet no inconsiderable portion of the notes is of this 
description. But there are in the Tusculan Questions a few 
phrases and sentences, which present some difficulties, and 
which are comparatively obscure. We will look at some 
places of this kind and the interpretation which is given of 
them, including, however, many others where we can _per- 
ceive no difficulties, but which nevertheless are erroneously 
explained. 

Section 2.“ Tibicen, flute or pipe.’ 
a performer on the flute or pipe. 

“‘ Epaminondas fidibus preclare cecinisse dicitur.” ‘“ Is 
said to have sung admirably in connection with stringed in- 


’ Its real meaning is, 
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struments.” 'Thisis incorrect. Fidibus canere means to play 
on the lyre, not to accompany such an instrument with the 
voice. Cicero directly contrasts vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic in the following manner. Si velim—canere vel voce vel 
Jidibus. (de Div. 11. 59.) If I wish to sing, or to play on the 
lyre. Here canere is applied to both. Sallust says, “‘ Cati- 
lina signa canere jubet.’’ (Cat. 62.) Is it the meaning of 
the historian, that Catiline ordered the signals to be given 
by singing? Besides, to accompany a musical instrument 
by the voice, is expressed by appropriate language, canere ad 
tubiam — ad citharam. 

Section 5, Professor Stuart, 6. ‘Nec, quoniam apud 
Grecos judices res agetur, poteris adhibere Demosthenem.” 
“ Quoniam, whilst ; the sense seems to require guamquam, 
as Ernesti remarks ; but quoniam is admissible in the sense 
now given to it.””. We are not aware, that quontam ever 
has the meaning of wiz/st ; and if this meaning can be given 
to it, the difficulty is not removed. Does Professor Stuart 
render the passage whilst, that is during the time, or as long 
as “‘ the cause shall be tried before Greek judges, you will not 
be able to employ Demosthenes’? This might imply, that 
before other judges than Greek, the Athenian orator would 
be admitted as an advocate. If quoniam is retained, the 
sentence is elliptical. But there are two manuscripts 
which have guamquam, and this is probably the true reading. 

“Tibi ipsi pro te erit maxima corona causa dicenda.” 
“« The cause must be pleaded for yourself, the crown being of 
the highest value.” This is a very extraordinary translation. 
If corona means crown, then maxima corona is a very great 
crown, and nothing more. To express value, a very differ- 
ent construction would be necessary. But the language of 
Cicero has an obvious allusion to the Roman forum, where 
the crowd was usually styled corona. Cicero uses the word 
in this sense in many places and in many forms. Professor 
Stuart however, supposes, that there is here a reference to the 
celebrated oration of Demosthenes pro Corona, and accord- 
ingly in a note, gives a history of the events which led to the 
contest between Aischines and Demosthenes. But as he 
departs here, from all critics, translators, commentators and 
lexicographers, as well as from the very plain import of the 
language, he seems to feel it incumbent upon him to assign 
his reasons. He says: 
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** Cicero — in the phrase maxima corona — means as much as 
to say: ‘ The crown for which you will plead, will be one of the 
highest possible value ;’ i. e. it amounts to the question of eternal 
happiness or misery. The idea of a great assembly before which 
individuals are to plead their cause at the bar of the judges in 
Hades, is, as it seems to me, foreign to the classical circle of 
thought ; although it is familiar to us, because we insensibly 
transfer the scriptural account of the judgment day, to the 
heathen judgment day. It comes, therefore, from the scriptures, 
rather than from the Greek and Roman views of our final trial.” 


But how is this matter represented by Homer? In the 

Odyssey, Ulysses says, that he saw Minos, — 
Ocretgevovta vexuercry, 

““Husvor os Gt pew wud: Dinas tigevto avaxta, 

“Husvot, tgactes te, nat’ eigumvass “Aides d@.— Lib. x1. 568. 

The shades of the dead are here represented as appearing 
before Minos in great numbers, some sitting, some standing ; 
and that the crowd is really great, appears from the wide 
doors of Pluto’s mansion, which otherwise would be men- 
tioned to no purpose. What does Virgil mean by concilium, 
fn. VI. 433? Turba forensis, says his “ exegetical” com- 
mentator Heyne. We have a similar representation in Lu- 
cian’s Necyomantia, and in many other places. But Professor 
Stuart seems here to have run into the very difficulty which 
he was endeavouring to avoid. A great assembly at the bar 
of Minos he supposes “ foreign to the classical circle of 
thought,” and that our notions of such an assembly have 
been derived from the Scriptures. But where has he got 
the idea that crowns are distributed by Minos and Rhada- 
manthus, for his language seems to imply this, or that a 
crown in the classics is made symbolical of ‘“ eternal happi- 
ness’? We are able to recal no classical authority to this 
effect. We find no such thing in either Homer or Virgil. 
Pindar, with whom Professor Stuart seems to be familiar, in 
his second Olympian ode, in describing the island of the 
blessed, represents the inhabitants as occupied, in part, in 
weaving wreaths and garlands, but gives these no distinction 
over the gales from the ocean, the golden flowers and brilliant 
trees of this enchanting residence. The whole condition or 
state of the happy occupants of this territory is ascribed to 
the just decision of Rhadamanthus ; but it is nowhere said, 
that a crown was adjudged, or that this emblem of power 
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and dignity is the appropriate reward of the good in a future 
life. It is well known, that in the Scriptures, mention is 
made of a “ crown of righteousness,”’ and a “‘ crown of life,” 
in reference to the heavenly state, and that the blessed are 
called kings as well as priests. It is here Professor Stuart 
got his notion of a crown in Hades. 

Section 6. ‘Quid tandem.” “Literally why at last? 
Tandem, in such a case, is expressive of surprise or strong 
feeling ; just as we say, in English: Why, in all the world ? 
Why, for heaven’s sake ?”’ —'This is putting a heavy burden 
upon “tandem.” We are sorry that Professor Stuart has 
not translated ‘“ Dii boni” in a subsequent part of the trea- 
tise. If “‘ tandem” is to be rendered “for heaven’s sake,” 
we can think of nothing in English which corresponds to 
* Dii boni,”’ if a proportional advance is to be made on the 
usual translation. 

Section 9. Professor Stuart, 6. ‘‘ Geram tibi morem.”’ 
‘Mos sometimes signifies one’s own will and opinion; and 
gero, to manage, direct, &c. Hence gero tibi morem, liter- 
ally, I direct my will for you.”—That mos ever literally 
signifies will or opinion is to us entirely new. That in con- 
struction with other words, will or opinion is sometimes im- 
plied, as in the present instance, is admitted ; but the literal 
meaning of mos is always the same. Just as in English, the 
phrase “to tread in the steps of another,’ may, according 
as it is used, imply respect, or it may imply servility, but 
neither respect nor servility is the literal meaning of steps. 
Says Simo in the Andria of Terence, “ Prope adest tempus, 
cum alieno more vivendum est mihi,’’ — after the manner of 
another, implying, no doubt, after the will or humor of an- 
other ; but this meaning is contained in the whole clause ; 
the literal meaning of mos is unvaried. 

Section 10. Professor Stuart, 8. "Evrea¢yere, or, as Pro- 
fessor Stuart prefers to have it, Evdea¢yere, is a word employed 
by Aristotle to express a fifth element ; but to ascertain its 
precise meaning, has very much troubled the metaphysicians 
and critics. Ina story told by Pietro Crinito, it is said that 
Ermolao Barbaro, patriarch of Aquileia in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a zealous cultivator of the Aristotelian philosophy, and 
who translated many works of the Stagyrite into Latin, was 
so anxious to find out the meaning of this vexatious word, 
that he held a conference with the principle of evil himself, 
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to draw from him, if possible, the important secret. Whether 
the question put was of too puzzling a nature, or it was 
thought unsafe to gratify such extraordinary curiosity, we are 
unable to say ; but the fact seems to have been, that the ven- 
erable patriarch returned from the interview no wiser than 
he went to it. Gassendi, Leibnitz, and others, have since 
that time tried their strength on this knotty point, but with 
no decided success. Our readers will no doubt wish to see 
the views of Professor Stuart. He says ; 

«"Eydeatyere, (so,on the whole, I think, with Rath, it should 
be written, and not as Ernesti writes it, ivreacyee,) means peren- 
nity, continued existence in the same state. ‘EvreAtyeim means 
activity, action itself, or actual being. Neither the one nor the 
other of these Greek words seem [seems] fully to correspond 
with Cicero’s explanation. On the whole, however, his emphasis 
seems to lie upon continuatam and perennem, rather than on mo- 
tionem, which would favor the reading évdcadyeta.” 

On such dangerous ground we shall not enter. 


Section 15. Professor Stuart, 12. “ lisdem ne.... ter- 
minaretur?” Shall we say that their fame is terminated by the 
same boundaries as their life? Itis plain, from what goes 
before and follows the sentence here partially quoted, that 
the true rendering is, Did they think that their fame, &c. 

Section 17. Professor Stuart, 14. ‘‘ Nisi quid erat nume- 
ris aut descriptionibus explicandum,” “Unless they might be 
explained either by numbers or by imagery. He refers here 
to the Pythagorean numerical harmony of the universe ; and 
as to descriptionibus, I understand it to mean, the mythic 
stories, which were told concerning the souls of men after 
their decease, their transformations, appearances, &c.”’— 
Ernesti explains descriptionibus to mean, in this place, geo- 
metrical figures, and his interpretation is obviously correct. 
Cicero says that the Pythagoreans did not often state the 
ground of their opinions, unless it was explicable by numbers 
or diagrams, that is, by arithmetic or geometry ; and an 
allusion here to numerical harmony and mythic stories, is a 
mere fancy. 

Section 30. Professor Stuart, 25. “ Deficientem solem, 
the departing or setting sun.’’ — The verb deficere connected 
with sol or luna, is the appropriate word to mark an eclipse ; 
and the participle deficiens has the same meaning, at least, 
so we are taught respecting this participle in that scarce book, 
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Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary ; and this very passage is quo- 
ted as authority. ; 

Section 31. Professor Stuart, 26. ‘“ Nam hec quidem 
vita mors est: quam lamentari possem, si liberet. Si liberet, 
if circumstances permitted, or, if it should be desired.” — 
St liberet, here must refer to the person speaking, and means 
simply, if it pleased me, that is, if I would. 

Section 35. Professor Stuart, 30. ‘At certe ei melius 
evenisset.”” — These words relate to Priam, and Professor 
Stuart renders them, “ but surely matters turned out better 
with him, i. e. better than is usually supposed or estimated.” 
How this meaning can be obtained from the words, without 
entirely disregarding both mode and tense, we know not. 
The whole paragraph is somewhat obscure, and it is not 
certain that the text is sound; but a consistent meaning 
may be made out as the text now stands, without violating 
any principle of the language. In the clause “ Quod si 
ante occidisset, tum eventum omnino amisisset,’”’ Ernesti 
supposes eventum and amisisset to be improperly connected, 
and that they afford no intelligible sense. He proposes regnum 
instead of eventum, and in this way connects the clause 
with what goes before. An anonymous critic, however, 
quoted by Olivet, refers to a passage in Sallust (Jug. 14.), 
where amitiere is used with egestatem, &c. in a similar man- 
ner. Ifthe Latinity of the passage is allowed to be correct, 
and here seems to be the only ground of Ernesti’s difficulty, 
eventum must be explained by what is before said of Priam, 
the loss of his children and his own tragical death. The 
words, then, above quoted, may be rendered: If he [Priam] 
had died sooner, he would have avoided the issue, the catastro- 
phe, that is, the catastrophe before mentioned ; or if with 
Bentley we read talem instead of tum, the rendering then 
will be such an issue, such a catastrophe, which makes the 
reference more direct. Professor Stuart’s rendering is: “ If 
Priam had sooner died, he would have escaped the occurrences 
of life in general ;” a very strange enunciation for Cicero to 
make, and a rare example of the frigid’ in writing. What 
occasion of saying this of Priam? when whoever dies, at 
any time or place, or in any circumstances which can be 
named, escapes ‘“ the occurrences of life in general.” 

Section 43. Professor Stuart, 38. Cicero relates the story 
of Diogenes ‘the Cynic, who ordered his body when dead. 

VOL. III. —-NO. IV. 38 
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to be cast out without burial. ‘ What,” said his friends, 
“to the birds and wild beasts ?”’ “ By no means,” says Dio- 
genes ; “but place a staff beside me, that I may drive them 
away.” — The original of this last clause is, — ‘‘ Sed bacillum 
propter me, quo abigam, ponitote.” This Professor Stuart 
renders, — ‘“‘ But give me a staff with which I may go off.” 

Section 44. Professor Stuart, 38. ‘ Pressis et flebilibus 
modis.”’ Professor Stuart renders these words, ‘ in well ad- 
justed and mournful modulations.” Well adjusted expresses 
an idea which belongs to all proper modulations whatever. 
It has nothing distinguishing, nothing which marks the least 
propriety in its being associated with mournful. Pressis 
here means suppressed, indistinct, partly inarticulate, which 
is characteristic of the accents of sorrow. 

Section 47. Professor Stuart, 41. Argia sacerdotis — 
filii.”’ Professor Stuart renders this clause, “ sons of the 
Grecian priestess.” It should be priestess of Argos. This 
personage held an important place in the religion of the Ar- 
gives. By substituting the general term Grecian for Argive, 
the translator has very plainly trespassed on matter of fact. 
Where is there any account of a priestess, who was known 
as the Grecian priestess ? 

Section 48. Professor Stuart, 41. ‘‘ His et talibus aucto- 
ribus usi, confirmant causam rebus a diis immortalibus ju- 
dicatam.” This is a concluding remark of Cicero, after 
relating several stories taken from Herodotus and others, 
from which some supposed it evident, that the gods consid- 
ered death better than life. Professor Stuart translates the 
last clause in the passage thus: “decided by things from the 
immortal gods.” Rebus here refers to what is reported in 
the preceding narratives, and means facts, examples : and the 
whole passage should be rendered: “ Employing these and 
such like authorities, they maintain that this question — in a 
course of facts, has been decided by: the immortal gods.” 

We will now give a list of errors taken indiscriminately, re- 
ferring to the sections according to the old division, and to 
the page of Professor Stuart’s volume. 

Section 31, page 145. Cicero refers to a work of the 
philosopher Diczearchus, which he wrote against the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality. His words are,—<‘‘ Is enim tres 
libros scripsit, qui Lesbiact vocantur, quod Mytilenis sermo 
habetur.” Lesbiaci, says Professor Stuart, “ belonging to the 
island of Lesbos, the capital of which was Mytilene, where 
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the discourses of Dicearchus were delivered.” This is incor- 
rect. It should be, because the discourse is held at Mytilene ; 
that is, Mytilene is the place, where the scene of the dialogue is 
laid. This phraseology is common with Cicero in similar 
cases. ‘Thus in his letter to Varro, communicating the Aca- 
demic Questions, and which is prefixed to the copies of that 
work, he says, —‘ Feci igitur sermonem inter nos habitum in 
Cumano, cum esset una Pomponius.” That is, I have 
composed a dialogue, the scene of which is laid at Cume, &c. 
That this is the meaning appears from what immediately fol- 
lows. ‘ Puto fore, ut, cum legeris, mirere id nos locutos 
esse inter nos, guod nunqguam locuti sumus.” 

Page 108. Professor Stuart says of this same philosopher 
Diczarchus, that he was “of Messene, in the province of 
Messenia in the south-western part of Peloponnessus.” But 
Suidas says he was of Messene in Sicily, nor do we know 
any authority, on which Professor Stuart could have decided 
against him. It seems to be a mere random conjecture. 

Section 28, page 139. ‘Ad temperationem.” These 
words Professor Stuart renders, “to the appropriate condi- 
tion.” This English, to say the least, stands more in need 
of explanation, than the Latin which itis made to represent. 
Cicero is speaking of the seasons of the year, and says, that 
they are suited “‘ad temperationem corporum.”’ Enrnesti re- 
ferring to this passage, says, “‘ Temperatio corporum est, cum 
nec nimio calore nec frigore uruntur.” This is intelligible, 
and the true explanation of the words. 

In a note on the same section, Professor Stuart remarks : 
“The Triones appear to revolve around the axis of the north 
star; but whether Cicero was acquainted with this fact I do 
not know.” That the ancients, who took so much notice of 
the stars about the north pole, as to arrange them in constella- 
tions and name them, were unacquainted with the fact of 
their revolution, would seem, without any direct evidence of 
the contrary, to be altogether incredible. But that the trans- 
lator of Aratus could possibly be ignorant of this revolution, 
we were not a little surprised to see suggested. If Professor 
Stuart will turn to Cicero’s treatise de Nat. Deorum, Lib. II. 
41, he will find his doubts on this point resolved. Cicero 
here says : 


‘* Extremusque adeo duplici de cardine vertex 
Dicitur esse polus. 
TTunce circum gexros due feruntur, nunquam occidentes.” 
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Section 38, page 153. ‘Cum luna laboret.” When the 
moon is in trouble, says Professor Stuart. But what kind of 
trouble? It would seem as if the learned commentator had 
been inclined to translate the word laboret by an English word 
of nearly the same orthography, but that he adopted the word 
trouble as an euphemism. If this is not the true meaning of 
this translation, we are unable to explain it. But “cum 
luna laboret’’ means, when the moon is eclipsed. If 
there is anything here beyond the obvious import, it should 
have been elucidated. 

Section 33, page 146. ‘Ut ego me tardiorem esse non 
moleste feram.”” Which Professor Stuart translates, so that 
I must bear with it to be called somewhat stupid. A more 
correct translation would be, so that I bear without re- 
pining to be called more than ordinarily stupid. The word 
must, in the translation of Professor Stuart, conveys an idea 
inconsistent with the meaning of Cicero, as may be seen by 
reference to the context. This is one among many places 
in this volume, from which a plain inference may be made, 
that Professor Stuart’s views of the Latin subjunctive are 
not very definite. The same thing appears from the follow- 
ing translation in the same note. ‘ Idque quasi constet, 
rationem cur ita fiat affert.” The first part of this sentence 
Professor Stuart renders, and as if the thing might be proved. 
The whole should be translated thus: and as if this were a 
fact, he adduces a reason why it is so. 

Section 12, page 112. Cicero draws an argument from 
the pontifical law and the reverence for sepulchral ceremo- 
nies, that it was the belief of antiquity, that the soul existed 
after death. Among other things he says, “nec violatas 
[ceremonias] tam inexpiabili religione sanxissent, nisi,’’ etc. 
This clause Professor Stuart’ thus translates,—nor when 
[these ceremonies] are [were] violated, would they have pun- 
ished with a scrupulosity not to be appeased.” But what isa 
scrupulosity not to be appeased? That is, a scrupulosity not to 
be expiated, for this is the meaning of the Latin. Wherever 
there is expiation there is some offence to be expiated. 
If the idea of appeasing is ever conveyed by the Latin ea- 

iare, or by any of its derivatives, it is conveyed incidentally. 
hus Petronius: “ut Tutela navis expiaretur.” That the 
tutelary Deity of the ship might be appeased through expia- 
tion, that is, expiation of the offence committed. Professor 
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Stuart’s translation, therefore, with the explanation of inexpi- 
abili means, Nor when these ceremonies were violated, would 
they have punished with a scrupulosity, for which they, i. e. 
the punishers, could make no expiation. But where is the 
offence here? Clearly not with those who had violated the 
sepulchral ceremonies, but with those who punished the vio- 
lation. The sense of the author is entirely perverted. This 
passage is very fully illustrated by Ernesti and others, yet it 
may be well to give a brief explanation of it in this place. 
Religio very often signifies in the classics the guilt incurred 
by an offence against religion, the guilt of profanation. San- 
cire means, to make anything sacred, hence, to set anything 
apart for a particular purpose. It means likewise, to set 
anything apart to be avoided, to be guarded against. The 
adjective sacer likewise, means not only sacred but cursed. 
Sancire, when it signifies to avoid, to guard against, coin- 
cides in meaning, according to Ernesti, with the verb cavere. 
Thus, vis capite sanciatur,—let violence be guarded against 
by making it a capital offence. The verb sancire, in such 
cases, may sometimes without important error be rendered 
to punish ; but to guard against is often a more exact trans- 
lation of the word. ‘The clause above quoted, therefore, 
means, Nor would they have guarded against the violation 
of these ceremonies by treating it, 1. e. this violation as a 
religious offence admitting of no expiation, unless, etc. Re- 
ligio and sancire are often used in phrases, which are entirely 
idiomatic, and as in the present instance, cannot be trans- 
lated literally. They always detect loose and indefinite 
knowledge of the language. 

Section 37, page 151. Professor Stuart, speaking of Ca- 
millus, whom Cicero calls M. Camillus, says, “ L. Furius 
Camillus appears to be the person here designed [designated] ; 
for it was he that drove away the Gauls under Brennus, who 
had invested Rome, and conquered the country [conquered 
the country and invested Rome]. Cicero calls him Marcus 
Camillus ; it would seem by mistake.” 

To charge a mistake upon Cicero in writing the name of 
one of the most distinguished men in the Roman annals, and 
to state no ground of the charge, requires unusual assurance. 
Will it be believed, after this bold assertion, that Livy calls 
this distinguished Roman Marcus Furius more than ten 
times in his fifth book, that the Capitoline marbles do the 
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same, that Sigonius, in his commentary on the Fasti, knows 
him by no other name, and that no L. Furius Camillus oc- 
curs in Roman history until fifteen years after the death of 
the great dictator, being probably his son? There is, how- 
ever, one authority in favor of Professor Stuart, Lempriere’s 
Dictionary. But, that a professed critic should undertake 
thus summarily to convict Cicero of a blunder on such ground 
as this, we will not believe. We look for more light. 

Section 43, page 156.. Theodorus of Cyrene, “a teacher 
of Plato in geometry” —says Professor Stuart. This is a 
mistake. ‘There was a Theodorus of Cyrene, a geometer, of 
whom Plato is said by several respectable ancient writers, to 
have taken lessons; although Ast, in his life of Plato, has 
made this story doubtful by citations from the philosopher 
himself. But that circumstance, if it occurred at all, occur- 
red just after the year 399 B. C. the era of the death of So- 
crates. The incident mentioned in the text, took place more 
than seventy years afterwards, when Alexander died, and 
Lysimachus (to whom the words reported by Cicero were 
spoken by Theodorus on an embassy from Ptolemy Lagus) 
arose to power. ‘The Theodorus of Cyrene here mentioned, 
was a noted philosopher of the Cyrenaic school, and a disci- 
ple of Aristippus the younger. Many particulars are recorded 
of him by Diogenes Laertius in his life of Aristippus ; and he 
is more than once mentioned by Cicero. 

Section 2, page 90. ‘ Polycletus, a celebrated statuary 
and also painter, of Sicyon near Corinth, flourished 232 B. 
C.”’—So says Professor Stuart. If, however, we may be- 
lieve Pliny the elder (N. H. 34. 19) the year should be 432 
B.C. Pliny assigns the 87th Olympiad for his age. We 
should have considered this an error of the press, if we had 
not found the same in Lempriere. 

If the editor of this book were not Professor Stuart, we 
should say, that he showed himself ignorant of Roman litera- 
ture generally, and particularly of the works of Cicero ; very 
few of whose works do we find evidence that he ever read, and 
most of them we see evidence that he never did read. Most 
readers probably are already satisfied of the editor’s want of 
familiarity with Cicero’s writings; but we will give four 
more examples which go to prove the same point. 

Section 24, page 135. “ Charmadas,” says Professor Stu- 
art, “I do not find particularly described.” We are not 
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able to describe him, but some account of him Cicero himself 
furnishes. He was a disciple of Carneades, founder of the 
new academy, of whom his master was wont to say, “ that 
he always said the same things in the same manner. (Orat. 
16.) This perhaps Professor Stuart will consider a defect 
in his character. Antony (de Orat. 2. 88) calls him “ sum- 
mus homo divina prope memoria’ —and mentions having 
seen him at Athens, from which fact we learn his age. For 
Antony the orator governed Cilicia as proconsul A. U. C. 
656, or about that time, having been Consul just before ; and 
may have seen Charmadas on his journey to or from his 
province. 

Section 32, page 145. Panetius. ‘ Lempriere calls him,” 
says Professor Stuart, “a stote philsopher; Cicero here 
makes him a Platonist, one point only excepted.” Cicero, 
however when he speaks of Panetius as differing “a Platone 
suo,” means only from Plato whom he much admired ; and 
when he says “‘ hane unam sententiam de immortalitate ani- 
morum non probat,” does not imply, that Panztius held no 
opinions peculiar to his sect never taught by Plato, and never 
admitted by the Platonists. Every one who has read Cice- 
ro’s philosophical works, knows Panztius to have been a 
stoic, and one of the most eminent. 

Section 9, page 105. ‘ Empedocles animum esse censet 
cordi suffusum sanguinem ; aliis, pars quadam cerebri visa 
est animi principatum tencere ; aliis, nec cor ipsum placet, 
nec cerebri quandam partem, esse animum.” Empedocles 
thinks, that the soul is the blood diffused through the heart ; 
to others, a certain part of the brain appears to be the soul ; 
others do not allow that the soul is the heart itself, or a certain 
part of the brain. The words animi principatum tenere, 
Professor Stuart translates, to contain the principal portion, 
or, the predominating portion of the soul. But anim princi- 
patum tenere is a phrase which here means rather to hold the 
power or office of the soul, that is, to be the soul; just as 
Cicero says tenere oratorum locum (Brut. 36.), to hold the 
place of orators, that is, to be orators. This explanation is 
consistent with what follows, but the meaning put upon the 
words principatum tenere by Professor Stuart confuses the 
whole paragraph. 

Section 17, page 126. Cicero is still speaking of what 
the soul is; and after enumerating principles, of some one 
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of which, as he thinks, the soul may consist, he goes on to 
say: ‘ Horum igitur aliquid animus est, nec tam vegeta 
mens aut in corde cerebrove, aut in Empedocleo sanguine 
demersa jaceat.” The soul, therefore, is some one of these 
[ principles| nor does a mind so active in its nature lie im- 
mersed in the heart, or the brain, or, according to the opinion 
of Empedocles, in the blood. ‘The last part of the sentence 
is figurative, and the simple meaning is, nor is a mind so 
active, the heart, the brain or the blood. The translation of 
this clause by Professor Stuart, is, ‘‘ And not such a mind as 
vegetates in the heart, or in the brain, or in the blood of 
Empedocles.”” We ask the reader to look at this translation 
a second time, and to compare it with the original. Here is 
the adjective vegeta made somehow to signify vegetates, but 
for no other reason, that we can imagine, than that the two 
words somewhat resemble each other in appearance. Ve- 
geta is a derivative from the verb vegere and signifies quick, 
active, vigorous ; is so defined in all the dictionaries ; and 
this very passage of Cicero is adduced by Gesner, Forcellini, 
Ainsworth and Adam, as an authority for this meaning. 
Enough, we suppose, has been produced from this volume, 
to prove to the satisfaction of every competent judge, that 
there is, in its statements and illustrations, a degree of in- 
correctness, indistinctness, and looseness, that will render 
it a very unsafe guide to the student. If it were thought 
possible, that a doubt would remain as to its real character, 
we have on hand a goodly list of additional errors, which 
could have been easily furnished. It should be here recol- 
lected, that the whole Latin text in this volume, would fill 
little more than thirty common octavo pages, and yet Pro- 
fessor Stuart, incommenting on this short treatise, has made 
a greater number of mistakes, which are flagrant, than we 
recollect to have met with in all the editions of the Latin 
classics we have ever seen. We have no wish to injure the 
feelings or the reputation of Professor Stuart ; and the pre- 
ceding exposition has not been made without reluctance. 
But when an author, whoever he may be, falls so far below 
the mark at which he confidently aims; when a book, in 
which there is so much promise and so little performance, 
is sent out to the world to be an example, a pattern, the 
cynosure to guide wandering editors and students in the right 
path, it is a duty to the public, it is a duty to the author 
himself, that the truth should be told. 
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Art. V.— The Refugee in America: A Novel. By Mrs 
Trotitore, Author of the “ Domestic Manners of the 
Americans.” In two volumes. London: Whittaker, 
Treacher & Co. New York: Reprinted for the Book- 
sellers. 1833. 12mo. pp. 205 and 226. 


We consider this a work entitled to attentive notice. 
Among the various forms of fictitious composition, none is 
more popular, none more deservedly so, than that which 
presents a delineation of national manners, of local pecu- 
liarities. With mere human character, such as it occurs in 
all places and in all times, with a mere combination of facts 
and incidents, such as may be applied indiscriminately to 
any characters, romance-readers are now dissatisfied. He 
of Abbotsford has taught us, how far more attractive is a 
picture, than a generalization. It is Caledonia to which his 
pen gives life. Make his Scottish creations merely human 
beings, and where would be their charms? They ‘“ would 
shrink and wither like the fern in the frost, were they once 
to lose sight of their native hills.” We delight in Dandie 
Dinmont, not as an embodying of the abstract qualities of 
stout-heartedness — simple delicacy — honest pride — warm 
feeling — but as a portrait of a Liddesdale yeoman. Davie 
Deans is a Scotch presbyterian. Nicol Jarvie is a Glasgow 
baillie. Meg Dods is landlady of the Cleikum Inn in the 
Auld Town of St Ronans. 

The authoress of the work before us has done wisely, 
then, to employ her genius in painting national man- 
ners. Her extensive acquaintance with American society in 
all its varieties, her delicate perception of the nicer shades of 
character, her purity of taste, and above all, her scrupulous 
fidelity to truth and nature, eminently qualify her for the 
task she has assumed. We trust no one will suspect us of 
exaggeration when we assert, that since it did not please the 
fates that our national portrait should be drawn by Scott, we 
know not in whose hands we would sooner place the pencil 
than in those of Trollope : we trust we shall be understood 
to use the language of sincerity, when we say, that what 
Scotland found in the Author of Waverley, our country has 
found in the Authoress of “ The Refugee in America.” 

A word as to the authoress. We have no doubt that in- 
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sinuations will be thrown out against the genuineness of this 
book ;— that it will be denied to be the work of Mrs Trol- 
lope — of any lady — and asserted to be “ the production of 
some of the ‘ trade’ in London, ushered forth under her at- 
tractive name —a miserable specimen of the most contempt- 
ible kind of circulating-library-novels, and the chief part of 
which might have been written without any view to America 
or American manners, forced into a union with about an 
equal portion of exaggerated caricature (!) and vulgar abuse 
(!) of manners and things in the United States.” We al- 
lude to such suppositions simply to expose their futility. No 
serious and reflecting mind will doubt the genuineness of this 
novel, more than that of the “ Domestic Manners of the 
Americans.” The exquisitely refined humor ; the delicacy, 
sometimes bordering on a too reserved fastidiousness ; the 
playfulness, never boisterous ; the sentiment, never mawk- 
ish ; the beautiful conception and delineation of female char- 
acter ; and the familiar acquaintance with the innumerable 
minutiz of female life, habits and society, for which we might 
look in vain in the other sex, establish the book as the pro- 
duction of a lady—and if of a lady, of whom but the 
accomplished, the ladylike, the amiable, the immortal Trol- 
lope. 

We venture to adduce a few examples of the peculiarly 
feminine refinement and delicacy of humor to which we 
have referred. 


“ The cultivation of the fine mind of Eleanor had been the 
study, the occupation, and the happiness of her accomplished 
father, almost from the hour of her birth ; — the decoration of 
the fine person of Caroline had been the study, the occupation, 
and the happiness of her accomplished mother from rather be- 
fore the hour of hers.” Vol. I. p. 3. 

“« «Tf T takes the horses off,’ said the coachman, ‘I shall have 
to put ’em on again, and that’s what I don’t reckon to do, unless 
I can’t help it. Stand still, Jenny, d—n your long tail : stand 
still, or by G—d Ill fix ye.’ ” Vol. I. p. 14. 


When did masculine obtuseness ever dream of rivalling 
the playful wit of the following repartee. 

***Do you not think Miss Gordon should be put to bed, sir ? 
she looks very pale.’ 


***Do you not think Mr Smith should be put to bed, sir? he 
looks very pale ?’ gaily repeated Caroline.” Vol. I. p. 27. 
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We detect the Jady in the following disclosure of the mys- 
teries of the toilet. 


*** Indeed, mamma,’ said Miss Maria, arranging her ‘ spit- 
curl’ in that particular manner which at once explains the 
meaning of the rather particular appellation given by American 
ladies to the little captivating lock which adorns their temples, 
‘indeed, mamma’—”’ Vol. II. pp. 6, 7. 


The following domestic scene is beyond our praises : 


*** Come, wife, [said Mr =— stir about ; see to have a 
good blaze in t’ other room. The boys is to turn out, and you is 
to turn in with Miss and the girls ; and mind to have clean linen 
on one of the beds, and no boys ar’n’t to go in ; that ’s the bar- 
gain, I expect, Mister 1 

“¢ Exactly, sir,’ said Mr Gordon. 

“ Mrs Burns cast a glance of no very pleasant expression to- 
wards Caroline. ‘ Why, ’tis as bad as a hurricane to lodge English 
folks. 'They may have some other fancy when I’ve done finished, 
for the girl told me but now that she always slept with her pa.’ 

*** You misunderstood me, ma’am,’ said Caroline, ‘I never 
sleep with my pa; only in travelling I never leave him till he bids 
me.’ ”? 

*«¢*Tis all one for that ; and as we ar’n’t negurs, I see no 
great use in turning people topsy-turvy so.’” Vol. I. pp. 35, 36. 


But we will tear ourselves, where we fain would fondly 
linger, from the contemplation of the exclusively female gra- 
ces and charms of the fair authoress, and, considering merely 
the work itself, we will challenge any critic to deny, that in 
the interest of the story, the description of nature, the inven- 
tion and developement of character, the delineation of man- 
ners, and the graces of style, it deserves to be placed in the 
first rank among the fictitious literature of the age, and to 
serve as a model for the writer of romance. 

We will briefly analyze the plot. 


* Edward Oglander Harding,” Earl of Darcy, having stab- 
bed a young smuggler, named Richard Dally, and imagining 
that he has murdered him, flies from England, in company 
with a friend, Mr Gordon, and his daughter Caroline, to 
America, where the party is exposed to all that imminent 
danger to property and life, to that combined suspicion, im- 
position and insolence, which must be undergone by every 
foreigner who travels in the United States. Darcy assumes 
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the name of “ Mr Smith.” Their journey through the State 
of New York, residence at Rochester (where Darcey becomes 
enamoured of Emily Williams, a young native) and visit to 
Niagara, Washington, &c. give occasion for a picture of men, 
women, words and things in America. 

During their absence from England, the mother of Darcy 
discovers that Dally is alive, and has been kept concealed : 
but her design of relieving her son from his anxiety is frus- 
trated by a wicked cousin, who, in case of Lord Darey’s 
death, would be heir to his title and estate. He sends 
Dally to America, to assassinate Lord Darcy. ‘The plot fails, 
but not without giving occasion to some scenes of heart- 
rending interest, and very satisfactory hair-breadth escapes. 
Lord Darcy returns home, is tried before the House of Peers, 
and at the moment when he is about to be convicted of 
Dally’s murder, the latter is introduced into Westminster 
Hall by Emily Williams, and an instant acquittal is followed 
by a speedy marriage. 

The following is a fine instance of that power of descrip- 
tion which places a scene before us in all the vividness of 
reality. Lord Darcy has just been paying a visit of charity 
to a “ poor forlorn woman.” 


—‘‘ He was retreating by a stile which led across a meadow to 
the parsonage, when he heard an extraordinary clamor among 
some fowls roosting in a little shed behind the poor woman’s 
house. 

“These fowls were in fact the capital of a profitable trade, 
which Lord Darcy’s liberality had enabled her to enter into: and 
with a natural interest in the affair, he stepped back, and looking 
through an aperture in the wall, he discovered Richard Dally, 
the notorious poaching son of a notorious smuggling father, 
thrusting the fat chickens into a bag, by twos and by threes, not- 
withstanding all the noise they could make. Richard Dally was 
twenty; Lord Darcy full a year younger ; but it was not a moment 
for Lord Darcy to weigh consequences. He instantly entered 
the shed, and seizing Dally by the collar, shook him sturdily, 
with a vigorous, though a slender arm. The startled thief lost 
the consciousness of superior strength in the suddenness of the 
alarm, and only exerting himself to get free, had no sooner suc- 
ceeded, than he darted off with the celerity of one who had 
more than once run for his life. But as he ran, Richard 
Dally swore to be revenged ; and he kept his oath.” 
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The fair authoress has ventured upon a design, which 
few, we suppose, would have attributed to her; and which 
would hardly be apparent except to those who have deeply 
pondered the moral bearing of the work : —a design evincing 
great ingenuity, and executed with consummate skill. We 
refer to the fact, that while this novel is ostensibly employed 
in describing American character and manners, it is at the 
same time a covert satire upon those of England. Thus, 
her vicious and degraded characters are, almost without ex- 
ception, English : Lord Darey, whose unbridled temper hur- 
ries him into an act which mere accident prevents from being 
murder; Richard Dally, the smuggler, seducer, assassin, and 
his vile relations ; Nixon Oglander, the unprincipled lawyer, 
attempting, from desire of gain, the murder of his kinsman ; 
Colonel Brown, alias the Rev. Mr Wilson, the ruined black- 
leg, and specious hypocrite ;—all these are children of 
Britain: while not one of her American creations, as we re- 
member, is decidedly wicked. ‘This evidently can be ascribed 
to no other design than that to which we refer, however 
guarded Mrs ‘Trollope has been, in concealing that this was 
one of her principal views, and in giving it no prominence 
which would offend the mass of her English readers. Even 
in her description of the proceedings of the House of Peers, 
when she makes the whole body rise and pronounce Lord 
Darcy “not guilty,” though she is willing to be thought to 
represent the scene as dignified, imposing, and sublime, she 
is evidently indulging a quiet sneer at the informal hurry of 
so augusta court In so important a case. We feel some re- 
luctance in disclosing this design of our authoress, lest the 
knowledge of it should weaken her well-deserved popularity 
in England ; but we trust that our brethren over the ocean 
will consider her chastisement only asa proof of her affection, 
and bend, in submission, to her rod. 

But it is, as we have already implied, in portraying our 
national manners and peculiarities, that Mrs Trollope has 
put forth her highest powers, and given her work its most 
alluring and lasting charm. It is not of course to be ex- 
pected, it would not be desirable, that a work of fiction, in 
giving a picture of society and manners, should adhere, with 
the rigidness of history, to facts ; should give a bare fac simile 
of characters that have really existed, a verbatim transcript 
of conversations actually heard. This Mrs Trollope makes 
no pretensions to do. And she does right. We do not 
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“expect” a sculptor, in carving the human face, to give a 
mere mechanical copy,—a mere cast, of the original. He 
must here deepen a line— there round a muscle, that he 
may catch the tone and spirit of the countenance which he 
is imitating, and that life and soul may breathe from his mar- 
ble. — So our authoress, by aiming to convey an idea of the 
general tone and spirit of American society, by combining 
scattered traits, and giving to the whole the charm and variety 
of fiction, has succeeded in setting before our eyes a living, 
speaking image of our life and manners, our modes of think- 
ing, talking, and acting. 

Nor would we imply, in speaking thus of fiction, com- 
pared with plain statements of facts, that there is the slightest 
appearance of exaggeration in Mrs Trollope’s outlines or 
coloring. Nothing has more delighted us than the total 
absence of the slightest approximation to an exaggerated 
picture. It must be apparent to every one, at all conversant 
with America, who shall enjoy the privilege of reading ‘“‘ The 
Refugee,”’ that it not only presents to him a perfect image of 
all with which he is most familiar, but will give to Englishmen 
a faithful account and exact idea of the precise state of the 
various kinds of society, and the various local peculiarities 
of manners, to be found throughout the United States. 

We would gladly quote passages, in illustration of our 
remarks, from the novel, but could not select, without in- 
justice to the authoress. Her picture of American manners 
must be taken as a whole ; no extracts can give an idea of 
its excellence to one who has not read the book, and those 
who have, will feel, without them, the justice of our praises. 

And yet, on second thoughts, we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of adorning our pages with a brief conversation 
carried on in a fashionable drawing-room in Rochester, and 
given with such truth to nature, that its reality will be felt 
by every one who has ever mingled in the circles of that 
* triste little town.” 

Miss Gordon has just taken the arm of a gentleman to 
cross the room, and the Rochester ladies remark : 


“ Lock and lock, I declare : thank the praise, I was born in 
America: now shouldn’t you be right down consternated, if you 
saw Benjamina do that ”’ 

«7 cannot realize how any girl can get upon such a lay, and 
yet keep her standing.’ 

“ «Tf I live from July to eternity, I shall never obliviate that go.’ 
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*** How she swiggles her way through the gentlemen! Did 
you ever see !’ 

*“*My! It’s musical enough, to be sure, just to watch her 
ways.” Vol. I. p. 174. 

We venture, with great deference, upon one or two miscel- 
laneous suggestions. Mrs Trollope makes Mrs Burns say to 
the servants [Vol. I. p. 28] ‘‘ Wet you be as drowned rats.” 
Americans, universally, say drownded. Mrs 'T. makes her 
sub-heroine, Caroline, surprised at finding [in 1825] the 
widow of a Secretary of State a vulgar woman, using bad 
English. We have learned, since 1825, not to be surprised 
at finding the wives of cabinet-secretaries vulgar women, and 
even the secretaries themselves using bad English. 

In reference to the following scene we beg leave to ask : 
Is ita fact? Ifso, we must blush for our judiciary. (Car- 
oline is at a dinner party at the house of “ Judge Burton.’’) 

** At length the lady of the house drew a pudding, which was 
at some distance, towards her, and sent a plateful of it to a 
solemn looking senator. 

*«* Not pudding, madam, but ice, if you please,’ said the dis- 
appointed legislator, and the plate was returned ; upon which 
the judge’s lady tossed it back into the dish, and with the same 
spoon ladled out a portion of ice upon the same plate, and des- 
patched it again to her illustrious guest.” Vol. II. p. 125. 


Were we to find any fault with our fair authoress’s por- 
traiture of America, we would say, that it is too flattering a 
likeness ; that some of our national absurdities are too sedu- 
lously concealed, and the happier traits in our national man- 
ners and character a little too brightly displayed. Whoever 
has travelled over that nearly desolate tract of country, lying 
between Utica and Rochester, and has suffered from the 
impassable roads, slow and inconvenient stages, impertinent 
and brutal drivers, cheating stage companions and unaccom- 
modating inn-keepers, which are universally met with by the 
traveller in that pitiably barbarous region, must be conscious 
that Mrs Trollope has used a little too much forbearance 
upon these points, in describing the passage of the English 
party between these “settlements.” She has evidently de- 
scribed, in Rochester, a state of society a little more refined, 
a civility to strangers somewhat more courteous, and a reli- 
gious feeling somewhat more chaste and elevated, than can 
possibly be found even in the most polite circle of a western 
village. We cannot but think that her own finished refine- 
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ment led her to look with too indulgent an eye upon the 
society with which she mingled when in America, and that 
she has transferred some of the graces of her own manners, 
and the traits of her own mind, to the individuals of her sex 
in whom she embodies the American female character. 
Every one, too, whom a winter’s residence in Washington 
has disgusted with the unremitting nonsense of the Capitol, 
and the mingled insipidity and boorishness of the society, 
must feel grateful to Mrs ‘Trollope for softening the harsher 
features of her picture, and displaying our federal metropolis 
in as fair a light as scrupulous conscientiousness would per- 
mit her to do. We only fear, that she may impress her 
countrymen with too elevated an idea of American advance- 
ment, and awaken expectations in those who may be incited 
by her picture to cross the sea and view its original, which a 
journey through, or a residence in our country cannot fail to 
disappoint. ‘This forbearance, however, exhibits the dispo- 
sition of our authoress herself in the most amiable guise. 
And when we consider her combined benevolence and im- 
partiality, we cannot forbear exclaiming with Justice Shal- 
low (venturing only to unser the pronoun): ‘ She’s a good 
dog, and a fair dog; Can there be more said? she is good, 
and fair.” 

Let our countrymen profit by the exhibition of their char- 
acter in “‘ The Refugee in America.” Let its cordial praises 
of our merits, and its gentle satire upon our failings, produce 
their appropriate moral effects. Let it serve as “a mirror, 
to stimulate us to great and good” efforts for our national 
improvement. Let it teach us to take our seats at table 
with other views than the satisfaction of our hunger, and al- 
ways to swallow our tobacco juice. 

We know of no finer trait in Mrs Trollope’s character, as 
displayed in her immortal works, than her boldness in throw- 
ing in our teeth our propensity to spit, and attacking a habit, 
which we have been fond of regarding as our highest na- 
tional privilege. We admire her noble anti-salivary enthusi- 
asm. ‘“ Hine Trollopen posteritas wstimet.” It will be this, 
by which the remembrance of her will ever be in our hearts 
and mouths. And we takea reluctant and respectful leave 
of her, by addressing her in a modification of Goldsmith’s 
epigram : 

We shall ne’er see thy form through our memories flitting, 
As we hope to be saved! without thinking of spitting. 
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Art. VI.— The Cause of Farmers and the University in 
Tennessee. Two Discourses. By Puiu Linpstey, D. 
D., President of the University of Nashville. Nashville : 
Hunt, Tardiff & Co. 1833. 8vo. pp. 67. 


We have derived great pleasure from the perusal of these 
discourses. They manifest a deep feeling of the importance 
and the utility of a liberal education — of its importance not 
only to professional men, but to men of every sort and con- 
dition, — of its utility in enabling the citizens of a free state 
to resist the wiles of demagogues, and to exercise their po- 
litical functions for the public good. Our author is opposed 
to a learned aristocracy; but yet he is no leveller. He 
manifests no disposition to lower the standard of education, 
but wishes that the community at large should, through the 
patronage of government or the munificence of the rich, en- 
joy the literary and scientific advantages which are now con- 
fined to a favored few. 

The two subjects, which constitute the title of the pamphlet 
are interwoven in each of the discourses. In each of 
them the rights, duties and interests of farmers are the sub- 
ject of discussion ; and in each the claims of the University 
over which the author presides are presented and urged. 
They were both Baccalaureate addresses, the first delivered 
at the seventh and last commencement of the Nashville Uni- 
versity — the second at the commencement in 1829, when, 
if we may judge from the great length of the President's 
address, (fortyfive closely printed octavo pages,) he could 
have had but few alumni to aid him in the duties of the day. 

The train of thought which is pursued in the first of these 
addresses is the following. Superior attainments in litera- 
ture and science add largely to the social influence and po- 
litical power of their possessor. If this augmented power 
and influence be in the hands of a few, they will have the 
strongest temptation to abuse it. They will become dema- 
gogues, —will stir up the waters of strife, — will vilify old 
parties and make new ones, — in fine, will, in every way 
possible, take advantage of the ignorance and prejudice of 
those around them for their own selfish ends. Pope’s maxim, 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing,” though false and 
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pernicious as regards individuals, may be applied with per- 
fect justice to the community at large. Now the only way 
of preventing the political dissensions, commotions and dis- 
asters which a few men of ambition, talents and learning 
might bring upon an ignorant nation, is to educate the great 
mass of the people; not barely to teach them how to read, 
write and cipher, but to give them enlarged views, to qualify 
them for the offices in the gift of the public, to enable them 
to refute the radicalism of disorganizers, the slander of parti- 
sans, and the declamation of enthusiasts. 

In the second of these addresses several important topics 
are successively treated, without any attempt at logical divi- 
sion or arrangement. It is recommended that, beside sup- 
porting elementary schools, the government should defray 
the expenses of a university education for those poor pupils 
who have distinguished themselves at school for industry and 
talents. This plan would tend to raise the character of the 
common schools ; for the supply of liberally educated young 
men would in that case every year far exceed the demand 
occasioned by vacancies in the learned professions, and mul- 
titudes of them would embrace the business of teaching. 
We make the following extract on the importance of 
thoroughly educating the laboring classes. Its good sense 
must be our apology for its length : 


‘Our farmers ought, beyond all question, to be liberally edu- 
cated ; that is, they ought to have the best education that is 
attainable. I do not say that every farmer ought to go to college, 
or to become a proficient in Greek and Latin. I speak of them 
as aclass; and by a liberal education, I mean such a course of 
intellectual discipline as will fit them to sustain the rank which 
they ought to hold in this republic. They are by right the 
sovereigns of the land, because they constitute an overwhelming 
majority. Why do they not then, in fact, rule the land? Be- 
cause, and only because, they are too ignorant. And thus they 
sink into comparative insignificance, and suffer themselves to be 
used as mere instruments of creating their own masters, who care 
as little for their real welfare as if they were born to be beasts of 
burden. Were it possible, I would visit every farmer in Ten- 
nessee, who is not already awake, and endeavour to arouse him 
from his fatal lethargy, by every consideration which can render 
life and liberty desirable ; and urge him to reclaim his abandoned 
rights and his lost dignity, by giving to his sons that measure of 
instruction which will qualify them to assert and to maintain their 
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just superiority in the councils of the state and of the nation, like 
men proudly conscious of their intellectual as well as physical 
wer. 

“The same general remarks apply to mechanics and to all the 
laboring classes, in proportion to their numbers. An education, 
even of the highest order, may be as valuable to them as to others. 
In our free country, a farmer or mechanic with equal talents and 
intelligence, would be more likely to become a popular favorite 
than either a lawyer or the well-bred heir of an opulent patrician 
family. Suppose a farmer could speak as well, write as well, 
appear as well versed in history, geography, statistics, jurispru- 
dence, politics, and other matters of general and local interest, as 
the lawyer — would he not stand a better chance of being elevated 
to the highest, most honorable, and most lucrative offices ? 

“The grand heresy on the subject of education seems to have 
arisen from the usage which obtained at an early period in 
modern European society, and which many centuries have sanc- 
tioned and confirmed — namely : that a learned or liberal educa- 
tion was and is deemed important only for a liberal profession, or 
for gentlemen of wealth and leisure. Hence, the church, the 
bar, and the medical art have nearly monopolized the learning of 
the world. Our people reason and act in accordance with the 
same absurd and aristocratic system. The cui bono is upon every 
tongue. ‘ What good, it is asked, will college learning do my 
son? He is to be a farmer, a mechanic, a merchant.’ Now I 
would answer such a question, in the first place, directly, thus : 
‘ A college education, or the best, most thorough and most exten- 
sive education that can be acquired, will be of immense benefit to 
your son, simply as a farmer, mechanic, merchant, manufacturer, 
sailor, or soldier.’ And I would patiently endeavour to show him 
how, and in what respects; but I will not attempt to illustrate 
such truisms at present. But, in the second place, I would reply 
to my plain friend’s interrogatory, thus: ‘Educate your son in 
the best manner possible, because you expect him to be a MAN, 
and not a horse or an or. You cannot tell what good he may 
achieve, or what important offices he may discharge in his day. 
For aught you know, he may, if you do your duty by him, become 
the President of the United States. At any rate, he has reason 
and understanding, which ought to be cultivated for their own sake. 
Should he eventually live in the most humble retirement, and sub- 
sist by the hardest manual labor, still he may enjoy an occasional 
intellectual feast of the purest and most exhilarating kind.’ If all 
our laboring fellow citizens could relish books, and should have ac- 
cess to them, what a boundless field of innocent recreation and 
profitable entertainment would not be always at hand and within 
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their reach? What a flood of cheering light and happiness would 
not be shed upon the dark path, and poured into the bitter cup, 
of millions of rational immortal beings, who, at present, rank but 
little above the brute in their pursuits, habits and enjoyments ?” 
pp. 33, 35. 


The latter part of the second address is occupied in urging 
the claims of the Nashville University upon public and pri- 
vate munificence. The following extract will exhibit the 
state of the University at the date of its delivery. 


‘Simply as a college for undergraduates, the University of 
Nashville is not inferior to other American colleges. As thorough 
and extensive an education may be acquired here as at any simi- 
lar institution whatever. The qualifications for admission into 
the several classes and for graduation are nowhere exceeded. 
The chemical laboratory, the apparatus for every branch of experi- 
mental science, and the museum of nataral history are second to 
none in the eastern states. The mineralogical cabinet, especially 
the specimens which Professor Troost (a pupil of the celebrated 
Hauy) has been collecting from every part of the world for twenty 
years past, would be creditable to any European university. The 
college library contains two thousand volumes ; other libraries 
to which the Faculty and students have access contain seven or 
eight thousand more. Still, provision has been made only for 
undergraduates, and for these only in limited numbers. We need 
funds for the permanent support of twenty professors, edifices for 
the accommodation of five hundred students, a library of fifty 
thousand volumes, a botanical garden, astronomical observatory, 
&c.— besides the professional and other departments which 
ought to belong to a university, worthy of the resources, the popu- 
lation and the republican dignity of Tennessee. p. 61. Note. 


Dr Lindsley’s style is in the main pure and correct. He 
indulges sometimes however in the use of words which it is 
beneath the dignity and unworthy the good taste of a scholar 
to utter. But to dwell on verbal criticisms would be 
doing flagrant injustice to the pamphlet, which, by its clear, 
sound and practical views, will, we doubt not, do much 
good in the author’s own neighbourhood, and cannot fail to 
interest and instruct every one who reads it. 
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Arr. VII.— A Sermon, preached at the Annual Election, 
January 2, 1833, before His Excellency Levi Lincoln, 
Governor, His Honor Thomas L. Winthrop, Lieutenant 
Governor, the Honorable Council, and the Legislature of 
Massachusetts. By Witttam B. O. Peasopy, Minister in 
Springfield. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, Printers to 
the State. 1833. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Mr Peabody’s text is taken from Acts, xxii. 28 :—‘ The 
Chief Captain answered, with a great sum obtained I this 
freedom ; and Paul said, but I was free born.” 

After some preliminary remarks upon civil and religious 
liberty, and the connexion between them, Mr Peabody pro- 
ceeds to discourse, first of the duties, and second of the dan- 
gers of those who are free by inheritance. It is their duty to 
learn the worth of freedom ;— to remember their responsi- 
bility to God ; —and to remember each his own power, — 
how much he can do as an individual, to affect the publie 
welfare. The following parallel between the estimate of lib- 
erty on the part of the fathers of New England, and on that 
of their descendants at the present day, is founded, we fear, 
in too much justice. 


** Tf our fathers understood its value better than we, the reason 
was, that they bought it with a great price. When they left the 
house of bondage, they had not where to lay their head. They 
were compelled to count the cost of freedom, — to say what they 
would give in exchange for it; they bought it with exile and sor- 
row ; they afterwards redeemed it with blood ; and they never re- 
pented their choice, for they set its value so high, that they deter- 
mined within themselves that it was better to sleep under the 
straw-built shed — better even to sleep in the dust, than not to be 
free. Thus their attachment to liberty became a deep and burn- 
ing passion ; it grew ardent, strong, and almost fierce as the young 
eagle, in his high and dreary dwelling among the storms. Is it so 
at the present day? This attachment is not proved by the flash- 
ing of bonfires, nor the glancing of banners; the bell may be 
swuag and the cannon thunder, long after there has ceased to be 
any meaning in the sounds; the crowd, with its acclamations, 
may be as indifferent to real liberty, as the child who beats his 
little drum. For freedom is independence of soul ; it is an intel- 
lectual spirit; it is at all times solemn and thoughtful; when 
challenged, it is stern and high: it is a spirit, therefore, far more 
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likely to be found in those who are bearing its cross and fighting 
its battles, than in those who enjoy the victory, gained for them 
in other times, and by other hands.” pp. 13, 14. 


The dangers of freedom, as they are enumerated and ex- 
plained by Mr Peabody, and applied to this country, are — 
indifference to our free institutions ; ascendency of party ; 
and want of confidence in our free institutions. Concerning 
this want of confidence in free governments, Mr Peabody 
thus begins his remarks : 


“ There will be violence at times in free states as in ail others. 
There is no magic in the name of freedom, to disarm the passions 
of men ; they do not change their nature, when they become free ; 
and if any are visionary enough to expect that free states shall 
never be agitated, the natural result will be, that if a threatening 
of danger comes, it will fill them with dismay. Many of the best 
friends of our system doubt its self-sustaining power. But if they 
say, that our government is not strong enough, let them look 
round upon the kingdoms of the world, and say what other is 
stronger. We have passed more than a generation under our 
glorious and happy constitution, and meantime all the govern- 
ments of the old world have been shaken, and some of them have 
fallen. Does this prove that they are stronger? Ours too has 
had its trials ; they have come over it heavy, dark, and frowning ; 
but in the hour and power of darkness, there was present a re- 
deeming spirit; and we have seen the rainbow upon them, as 
they rolled harmlessly away. Do you say that ours is only a gov- 
ernment of opinion, and does this prove that others are stronger ? 
there is not a government on earth, barbarian or Scythian, bond 
or free, which could exist one hour, if the popular opinion rose 
with one voice against it.” pp. 26, Q7. 


There are persons who think that the annual religious 
solemnity observed by our successive legislative bodies, is a 
bigoted adherence to an old usage, which may now well be 
abandoned. We cannot answer them better, than by refer- 
ring them to the wholesome and eloquent instructions and 
warnings contained in the sermon which we have thus briefly 
noticed ; for whoever gives a higher moral tone to our no- 
tions of liberty, and aims so to fortify its principles as to ren- 
der them impregnable, and safe from the assaults of corrup- 
tion, does a substantial service to the commonwealth, and 
deserves its thanks, to whatever profession he belongs. 
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Art. VIII. — Report of the Trial of James H. Peck, Judge 
of the United States District Court for the District of 
Missouri, before the Senate of the United States, on an 
Impeachment preferred by the House of Representatives 
against him for high Misdemeanors in office. By AntHuR 
J. Sranspury. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1833. 
8vo. pp. 592. 


One of the managers, on the trial of Judge Peck, asks 
with great emphasis, against whom is it that the tremendous 
power of impeachment is invoked? And he answers his own 
interrogatory by another. Is it not against high state crim- 
inals — men of standing, and influence, and character? The 
view presented py these questions is imposing. ‘The power 
of impeachment is indeed tremendous. No court of every 
day jurisdiction is compelled to put aside its docket and dis- 
appoint its suitors by the law’s delay, for the consideration 
of the great questions called up by the exercise of this 
power. A new court is constituted out of the highest legis- 
lative body of the country, composed of men honorable and 
respected for their age, learning and character, uniting a 
knowledge of the constitution and laws with liberal and 
statesmanlike views, untrammelled by technicalities in the 
investigation of the offence charged, and capable of discharg- 
ing with firmness the trust reposed in them. The charges 
are preferred, after mature deliberation, by the other legisla- 
tive body, as the grand inquest of the nation, and mana- 
gers are appointed by them to conduct the prosecution. 
The accused is put to answer for offences, not simply against 
those relations of society to which he is bound, like every 
other citizen; but against those which he has voluntarily 
assumed, by taking upon himself the duties of office. Con- 
fidence has been reposed in him—he is charged with hav- 
ing violated it. The rights of his fellow citizens have been 
committed to his care—he is charged with negligence in 
their guardianship, or with cirect efforts to subvert them. 
Offences tried by this high court differ indeed in magnitude, 
but they are all of an imposing character, far removed from 
those crimes, even of the blackest dye, which it is the sad 
duty of other courts to examine and pass upon. The party 
accused may be high or comparatively low in office — the 
offence charged may be the plundering of a district or some 
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petty peculation ; but still the charge is made in the name 
of the whole people, and the trust violated is one which the 
accused, in either case, had sacredly promised to perform 
according to the constitution and laws. We know not 
whether any proceeding can be found under any of the 
various forms of administering justice in different states 
into which the spirit of Solon’s description of the best pos- 
sible government, to wit, that in which an injury done to 
the humblest citizen is regarded as an injury done to the 
whole community, so fully enters, as in the trial by impeach- 
ment. The slightest intentional violation of official duty, 
the illegal extortion of a farthing from the weakest widow, 
will arouse the whole power of the country. The familiar 
instances in which this power has been exercised have been 
cases of extended oppression and injustice. But it will be in 
the memory of most of our readers that the eloquence of 
Mr Webster could not save an officer of our Commonwealth 
from condemnation and deprivation of his station, for the 
weak exaction of a few dollars not allowed by law. 

There have been under our national constitution four im- 
peachments. ‘That of Mr Blount, some time a Senator of 
the United States from Tennessee, was the first. This was 
in 1798. Mr Blount was charged with conspiring, while a 
Senator, to set on foot within the United States a hostile ex- 
pedition against the King of Spain in the Floridas 
and Louisiana, to conquer the same for Great Britain, then 
at war with Spain ; with exciting the Indians to assist in this 
expedition ; and also with creating and fomenting discon- 
tent and disaffection among the Cherokees towards our own 
government in relation to the ascertaining of a boundary line 
to their territories. ‘To the articles exhibited against him, 
Mr Blount, by his attorneys, A. J. Dallas and Jared Inger- 
soll, put in a special plea in bar, which is singular as being 
the only instance, out of our four impeachments, in which 
the accused has followed the strict form of pleading used in 
our common courts. He by his plea comes and defends the 
wrong and injury before the Senate, in the same style in 
which he would plead to an action of trespass or trover. Mr 
Blount was acquitted on the ground, that a Senator was not 
a “civil officer of the United States” within the meaning 
of the Constitution, and therefore not liable to be impeached. 
The reasons of this decision are not to be found, as the 
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Senate, when sitting as a court, after the arguments of 
counsel, deliberate in secret, though judgment is rendered 
in public. This determination has given rise to some com- 
ment, and Mr Rawle has gone so far as to suggest an 
amendment to the Constitution, subjecting legislators, as 
well as executive and judicial officers, to this high trial. 
Strong reasons may be urged for such an amendment; as 
the Senator and Representative now enjoy an immunity from 
the searching inquiry into their political conduct, to which it is 
difficult to see why they should be entitled, more than officers 
in other departments of government. That their term of ser- 
vice is short, is no valid reason against their being made im- 
peachable ; for the punishment on an impeachment extends to 
disqualification, as well as dismissal ; and cases may be imagin- 
ed in which, under a momentary delusion, a majority may re- 
elect a corrupt representative, unless he be made incompetent 
to hold office. Besides, though the legislator’s term is short, 
it may be sometimes important to reach him immediately, 
and cut off even the slight remnant of service which is still 
before him. 

The second and third impeachments took place in 1804, 
and were both of judicial officers, as was also the last in 
1830. John Pickering, District Judge of New Hampshire, 
was charged with official negligence and misfeasance, the 
principal instance of which was a disregard of a Statute of 
the United States, making it the duty of a District Court, 
before restoration of goods libelled for a violation of the rev- 
enue laws to the claimant in court, to take from him bond 
and security to return the goods or to perform the judgment 
of the court. He was convicted and accordingly removed 
from office. 

The House of Representatives upon withdrawing from the 
Senate chamber on the delivery of judgment against Judge 
Pickering, as appears by its published journals, resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole to consider the official 
conduct of Samuel Chase, an associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The result of its inquiries was an impeach- 
ment — the most famous, from the character and high stand- 
ing of the accused and the ability with which the prosecution 
was urged and defended, of any which has occurred in our 
country. ‘The House employed as managers some of the 
ablest men which adorned that body; while on the other 
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hand Judge Chase called to his assistance the most eminent 
lawyers which the bar of the United States could afford. No 
less than eight articles were exhibited against him. The 
main charge was for arbitrary and unjust conduct in deliver- 
ing to the counsel for John Fries, on his trial for treason, a 
written opinion on the construction of the law, touching that 
crime, before they had been heard in defence, thus, as the 
managers alleged, prejudging the case of the prisoner and 
debarring him from his constitutional privilege of addressing 
the Jury on the law as well as fact. He was also charged 
with wicked oppression in the celebrated case of Callender 
for a libel on President Adams, in overruling the objections 
of a juror, who wished to be excused from serving on the 
trial of this offender, in rejecting certain evidence, and in 
general for injustice and partiality, shown in great harshness 
to Callender’s counsel, and in an indecent solicitude mani- 
fested for his conviction; also, on another occasion, with 
perverting his right of officially addressing the grand jury by 
the delivery of an intemperate harangue on questions belong- 
ing rather to the caucus than the court-room. For plea to 
these charges and one or two more of a less important char- 
acter, Judge Chase filed an answer, not drawn up in tech- 
nical form, which is one of the most memorable documents 
in judicial history. Its authorship was for a while a subject 
of some question ; but, we believe it is now established that 
jt was drawn up in the main by Mr Robert G. Harper, one 
of Judge Chase’s counsel, and one of the most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen of the day. We know not where to 
turn for another paper of such remarkable ability, whether 
we consider the grace and beauty of its composition or the 
calm and dignified strength with which it meets the charges 
alleged. There is throughout but little show of argument ; 
the respondent appearing to confine himself, with but slight 
departures, to a simple statement of the facts upon which 
the articles of impeachment were grounded ; and this is done 
with such an ease and clearness, that one would think that 
the severest truth could alone have produced it, that only be- 
ing able to give such a nice adjustment to various and seem- 
ingly conflicting circumstances. This feature of Judge 
Chase’s answer enables us to conceive the force of what was 
said of Lord Mansfield, that his statement of a case was bet- 
ter than the argument of another. 


‘ 
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On this impeachment much was settled that was before 
unsettled relative to the principles and the form of this high 
trial. The learned managers, at the head of whom was John 
Randolph, and the counsel for the respondent, discussed with 
unwearied ability all the doctrines that could illustrate the 
proceedings ; so that this case has ever since been looked 
at by both national and state tribunals, according to the an- 
ticipations of one of the counsel [Mr Charles Lee, then Ex- 
Attorney General of the United States], as the polar star, in 
all prosecutions of the kind. Judge Chase was acquitted ; 
though on some of the articles there was a majority against 
him, there was not the majority of two thirds, which is ne- 
cessary by the constitution to convict. This proceeding, 
though based upon very exceptionable conduct in the re- 
spondent, was stimulated by an unbecoming party spirit, 
sharpened indeed by the boldness and indifference to public 
sentiment manifested by Judge Chase, in the open avowal 
and maintenance of his political opinions and party connex- 
ions, while he continued on the bench. His manners were 
not such as to smooth differences created on other accounts. 
A man of great spirit and ability, he had a confidence in his 
own powers, which, with a natural harshness of disposition, 
made him unaccommodating and self-willed. His friend and 
counsel, Mr Luther Martin, in his defence, said with some 
naivete that he would readily agree that his honorable client 
had more of the fortiter in re than the suaviter in modo, and 
that his character might in some respects be considered to 
bear a stronger resemblance to that of Lord Thurlow than of 
Lord Chesterfield. 

We have given these slight notices of the early impeach- 
ments, thinking that it might be interesting to see at one 
view the different circumstances under which this great 
power has been called into exercise. We now pass to the 
volume whose title is prefixed to this article, which, though 
of a large size and with the pale cover of a law-book, will 
not, we believe, be without its interest to the general reader, 
for whom our remarks are particularly intended ; to the pro- 
fessional man, it needs no recommendation of ours. The 
remembrance of Judge Peck’s trial must be fresh in the minds 
of all. It is but two winters since it occupied, with some 
trifling interruptions, the time of Congress for upwards of a 
month ; the Senate sitting as a high court of impeachment, 
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and the House attending at their bar. We shall give ina 
few words the subject-matter of the inquiry, and a history 
of its origin, with some allusions to the elaborate arguments 
made on each side. 

In 1825, James H. Peck, Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Missouri, having delivered 
judgment and reasons therefor on an important case growing 
out of certain claims to land, derived from Spanish and 
French grants before the ceding of Louisiana to the United 
States, at the request of the counsel of different claimants, 
who were very numerous, published his opinion in one of 
the newspapers of the District, with the view of giving all 
concerned an opportunity to examine it, and if its doctrines 
were open to question, to prepare themselves deliberately to 
re-argue the grounds on which they rested, when another 
case involving the same considerations should be presented 
for decision. . Upon its publication, Mr Lawless, one of the 
counsel in the cause, and interested professionally and per- 
sonally in many other similar claims, caused to be inserted 
in another newspaper an anonymous article, purporting to 
point out some of the principal errors which he had discov- 
ered in the opinion of Judge Peck, and which he reduced to 
eighteen assumptions, so he called them, as well of fact as of 
doctrine. Judge Peck, considering this article as a gross 
misrepresentation of his opinion, a perversion of all its prin- 
ciples and conclusions, and calculated to excite the large 
body of land-claimants, who were earnestly looking to him 
for a settlement of their controversies, proceeded against its 
author by attachment, as for contempt. We observe, by the 
way, that this is a summary process provided for the protec- 
tion of courts, by which the offender is punished, without the 
interposition of a jury, at the discretion of the judge, an op- 
portunity being given to him, as if to compensate for the 
departure from common forms and the denial of trial by 
peers, to purge himself of the contempt upon interrogatories 
put for that purpose. Mr Lawless, after examination by the 
Court, and refusal on his part to disavow any intentional 
disrespect, alleging that, as he had committed no contempt, 
he could purge himself of none, was sentenced to a day’s 
imprisonment and suspension from practice for eighteen 
months. Another, probably, would have submitted to his 
punishment, with as good a grace as possible, without a 
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thought of going with his complaints all the way from the 
** western wilds,’ as the home of the respondent was called 
on the trial of impeachment, to the bar of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Mr Lawless was made of sterner stuff. He 
was an Irishman who had come to our country to enjoy lib- 
erty and law, under the high sanction of which, judging from 
his conduct, he sought that impracticable freedom, to be found 
only in the visions of the philosopher or revolutionist, where 
one may think what he will, and speak what he thinks. In 
his mind, the Judges of the Supreme Court of Missouri were 
“asses” or “very stupid men, who could not understand 
what was said to them or what they read,” or “ three judi- 
cial monsters,” and he did not scruple to speak of them as 
such. He was notorious at the bar for his roughness and 
turbulence, for the murmurs of dissatisfaction which he was 
unable to repress, whenever a cause went against him, and 
the general disrespect with which he treated the opinions of 
the Court. After his sentence, he looked upon himself in 
the light of a martyr. In him the most sacred and undoubted 
rights of the citizen, the liberty of person and of the press, 
and the right of trial by jury, had been violated ; besides the 
interests of all the goodly fellowship of litigants and claim- 
ants who had intrusted their cases to his care. He declared 
to some of his companions in a porter-cellar, “that every 
man in Missouri should consider the case as his own, and 
unite in the resentment which he felt to Judge Peck.” To 
another, he shewed that it was not an undiluted feeling of 
patriotism that urged him to make his complaints. “If the 
Judge’ would see him so,” he said, putting himself in the atti- 
tude of a duellist, “ he would forgive him.” And upon this 
friend’s attempting to sooth him by the remark that it would 
not do for a judge to fight a duel, he cried out, “Then, by 
G—, I will have him before the Senate.” 

In December, 1826, a petition from Lawless was presented 
to the House of Representatives, praying an inquiry into the 
conduct of Judge Peck. This was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, of which Mr Webster was at that time chairman, 
who, after examining the subject, prayed to be discharged from 
the further consideration of it, and that the petitioner have 
leave to withdraw his papers. The same petition was again 
presented in 1828-9, when the committee (two of whom had 
been upon the first committee) made no report whatever 
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upon it. Mr Lawless, however, was too much of a patriot, 
to give up after two trials. A third time, the petition, on 
motion of Mr McDuffie, was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs Buchanan, Wickliffe, Storrs of 
New York, Davis of South Carolina, Bouldin, Ellsworth and 
White of Louisiana, who after an earnest inquiry and having, 
under the authority of the House, sent for books and 
papers, reported, 23d March 1830, “ that in consequence of 
the evidence collected by them, in virtue of the powers with 
which they had been invested, they were of opinion that J. H. 
Peck, Judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Missouri be impeached of high misdemeanors in 
office.” Upon the presentment of this report, Judge Peck, 
with permission of the House, addressed to them a written 
exposition of his conduct, in which he went much at length 
into all the facts and law of the case, touching which the 
House had been memorialized. After a warm debate, the 
House resolved by a vote of 123 to 49 that the impeachment 
should be preferred, and Messrs Buchanan, Storrs, McDuflie, 
Spencer and Wickliffe were chosen managers to conduct it 
on their behalf. But one article was exhibited, which em 

braced the whole contemptuous publication of Lawless and 
an account of Judge Peck’s proceedings thereon, as we have 
above detailed them, all which are represented as being to 
the great disparagement of public justice and the abuse of 
judicial authority, and to the subversion of the liberties of the 
people of the United States. 

Judge Peck, attended by his counsel, William Wirt and 
Jonathan Meredith, delivered his answer 25th May; 1830. 
This is a long and elaborate document, drawn up with ability 
and learning ; but deficient in that completeness and finish 
which so strongly mark the celebrated answer of Judge 
Chase. Perhaps the subject was more complicated and un- 
manageable, and admitted less of clear discussion. Certain 
it is, that out of the single article exhibited, there arose the 
most multifarious considerations, perplexed in the extreme 
by their dependence upon an unknown body of customs and 
laws which were necessary to be mastered in order to have a 
right understanding of the cause. Mr Wirt said during the 
trial, that to enable himself to meet the difficulties of this case, 
he had been obliged to make the laws, ordinances and customs 
which prevailed in Louisiana, a subject of laborious study. 
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A great part of the arguments upon the hearing of the case 
was spent in discussion of these laws, to show, on the 
one side, that the publication of Lawless was a fair examina- 
tion of Judge Peck’s opinion, and in no wise susceptible of 
such construction as he had put upon it; and, on the 
other, to show it to have been a guilty misrepresentation, 
which could not fail to draw upon the court the contempt 
and ridicule of all who took their impressions from it. It 
was acknowledged that the publication to those unacquainted 
with the controversy out of which it grew, and with the laws 
and customs of Missouri, might seem innocent ; while, it was 
said, that by those resident in the country where it was pub- 
lished and was intended to operate, the absurdities which it 
imputed to the Court, were immediately perceived and felt. 
Such being the case, the respondent in his answer, and the 
managers and counsel in their arguments went with great 
fulness into the laws, customs and ordinances upon which 
the opinion was grounded, that they might enable the Court 
to institute a comparison between that and the publication of 
Lawless under those strong lights furnished only by a familiar 
acquaintance with the whole subject-matter to which they 
referred. 

It being late in the season, when Judge Peck filed his 
answer, all further proceedings were adjourned by the Sen- 
ate to the 20th December in the next session, when the case 
was opened by Mr McDuffie on the part of the House. To 
support their case it was necessary for the managers to prove 
both the illegality of the act and the guilt of the intention. 
A mistake in law would not warrant conviction, unless 
the guilty intention were established. And Mr Wirt ex- 
pressly stated that unless a guilty intention had been alleged 
in the article of impeachment, the respondent, under advice of 
his counsel, would have demurred to it, not by special 
demurrer to the form, but by general demurrer to the sub- 
stance; for the intention was the substance of the crime. 
Into all the matters of law the managers and counsel entered 
with great labor. All the learning upon contempts and the 
process of attachment thereon, was minutely discussed, and 
held up in every possible light, so that the book before us may 
be considered as the fullest and most interesting source of 
knowledge on that subject. The limits within which the 
Courts of the Uinted States were confined in the exercise of this 
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power, was a topic extensively examined by all the managers 
and by the counsel on both sides. It was contended on one 
side that the common law of England, as such, having no 
authority in the United States, it must be traced to some other 
source. ‘This, the managers said, was the judiciary act of 
1780, which expressly conferred the power under certain lim- 
itations, and also the great law of self-protection, by which 
all Courts were empowered, from the necessity of the case, 
to punish, in the most summary way, everything which actu- 
ally impedes or obstructs the administration of justice. And 
it was urged, particularly by Mr McDuffie, that here the 
power must stop. It must be a case of actual necessity, he 
said, obvious to every impartial person, to justify its exercise, 
not one of construction, impeding the course of justice by 
some far-fetched implication. On the other hand, it was urged 
that, though the common law be not in force, proprio vigore, 
under the government of the United States, yet that there 
are parts of it, which have a sanction from the constitution, as 
being necessarily comprehended in the technical terms used 
by that instrument, and that the Courts of the United States 
have a right to the exercise of the power in question under 
this very sanction. Further, it was claimed on the part of 
the respondent, that the right of self-protection, admitted by 
the managers as a just source of this power, might be exert- 
ed not only against contempts committed in the face of the 
Court or while a cause was actually pending, but that it ex- 
tended to the maintenance of the Court’s high character and 
consequently to the punishment of all contemptuous publica- 
tions misrepresenting its judicial opinions and tending to im- 
pair the respect and confidence of the public in its purity 
and intelligence. It was during the discussion of this point 
that Mr Wirt took occasion to pass a beautiful and deserved 
eulogium upon Lord Wilmot, one of the purest lights of the 
English law, whose character, in order to weaken the force 
of an opinion of his, cited by the counsel for the respondent, 
the managers had treated with an unbecoming harshness, 
the best apology for which must be found in their ignorance 
of the man they assumed to depreciate. 

Judge Peck was acquitted by a vote of 22 to 21. During 
the whole course of the trial he entered only once into the 
numerous discussions which arose, and that was to argue a 
question on the admissibility of certain evidence. From the 
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testimony of the witnesses and the impression afforded by 
his conduct on this trying occasion, and the few papers that 
appear in his name in the volume before us, we should pro- 
nounce him a gentleman of susceptible feelings, firm and 
amiable, with no mean abilities as a scholar and lawyer. It 
is but just to add that Mr Lawless, though subjected to a 
very ingenious cross-examination, sustained himself through- 
out with ability, moderation and clearness. We say this 
more particularly, because in another part of our remarks 
we have spoken of him in terms of no great respect. 

The general reader will probably be most interested by 
the arguments of Mr McDuffie and Mr Wirt, on account 
of the high standing these gentlemen hold in our country. 
There is something also arising from the contrasted character 
of the two productions which may give them an additional 
relish. To speak only of their different manner, Mr Mc- 
Duffie is hasty, impassioned and bitter; Mr Wirt temperate, 
firm, and gentle. There is no term of severity within Mr 
McDuffie’s reach, which he fails to employ. Mr Wirt avoids 
every expression that would cause irritation, or if the necessity 
of the case requires such expression, he shows by the whole 
context with what reluctance he uses it. Repeating some 
words of Mr McDuffie, he said that they were uttered “ with 
an expression of scorn and contempt so bitter, that he should 
be sorry to be able to imitate it.” The conduct of these two 
gentlemen on this trial strongly brings to mind the fable of 
the contest between the wind and sun. Mr McDuffie calls 
upon all the blasts acknowledging his power, “ Corus and 
Eurus and Argestes loud,” that he may send them down in 
their turbid strength upon the head of his devoted victim, 
while Mr Wirt shines forth, like the genius of summer, with a 
warmth full of good influences, and a pleasantness that at 
once excites love, and sends cheerfulness through the whole 
soul. 

Whatever Mr McDuffie enters upon he does with his 
whole might. Language and gesticulation almost break 
down under his violence. With, we trust, a pardonable 
perversion of the Classic, we may say of him, 

Aestuat infelix angusto limite verbi. 


His argument against Judge Peck had all the extravagance 
of feeling and expression for which he is so celebrated. In 
his positions he was bold, perhaps rash ; though he maintained 
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them with great vigor and ingenuity. In his mind, the _re- 
spondent was aculprit of the blackest character ; and he fol- 
lowed him with sarcasm and satire, declamation and vitupera- 
tion, such as the Roman Orator himself scarcely used when 
pursuing the plunderer Verres or the conspirator Catiline. We 
give some disconnected phrases in which his feelings burst forth, 
as an interesting illustration of the vehemence and injustice in- 
to which he was led by his excessive passion. ‘“ Judge Peck, 
with all the specious jealousy which characterizes a tyrant 
doubting his own pretensions and feeling their own insecu- 
rity ’’ —“‘ frenzied by his passions ”’ — “ ingenious perversity 
which pervades his whole defence ” — “‘ phantoms of a disor- 
dered fancy, the mere coinage of his own frenzied brain ” — 
“ Judge Peck’s hypercritical acuteness ”’ — “his defence is 
one unbroken tissue of misrepresentation and perversion ” — 
“a vain and arrogant pretender to judicial infallibility, a mere 
upstart in office, bewildered by the worst examples of the 
English bench and by the merest smattering of the common 
law’ —‘“‘a petty judge ’” — “disordered imagination of a 
judge, infuriated by his excited passions.” Mr McDuffie 
crowds a word of his own into a phrase of Shakspeare, which 
may make one smile. He says “ drest ina little petty brief 
authority.” The following is from the concluding paragraph 
of his argument. 


“ Mr Lawless is an Irishman and it is said of high and excita- 
ble passions. If so, he must have exhibited a most extraordinary 
degree of philosophical forbearance in this affair with Judge Peck. 
For myself, I think I could not and I most assuredly should not 
have exhibited so much. If I had thus been made the victim of 
judicia] vengeance and judicial tyranny ; if 1 had been sentenced 
to an ignominious punishment, by an act of flagrant usurpation 
and reviled and calumniated as Mr Lawless was, by the tyrant 
who pronounced the unlawful and iniquitous sentence, I should 
have been irresistibly impelled, by the highest impulses of my 
nature, to drag the judicial monster from the seat he disgraced, 
as Virginius dragged the tyrant Appius from the throne he had 
polluted. I therefore, call upon the members of this High Court 
of Impeachment, as they regard the most sacred rights of the 
citizen, and as they regard the dignity, respectability and author- 
ity of the judiciary, without which those rights cannot be preserv- 
ed, to make an example of this high-handed offender, which will 
at the same time secure the rights he has violated, and rescue from 
general odium the authority he has so grossly prostituted.’ p-104. 
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We would recommend Mr Wirt’s argument as one of the 
best specimens of forensic eloquence we have ever read. It 
would be difficult to turn to any production of the kind in 
which more of those elements seem to have met, which go 
to fill up our idea of that reasonable perfection attainable on 
such occasions. We see together in it many traits which 
we have hardly seen together before, — learning and elegance, 
acuteness and politeness. We are struck not only by the 
thorough investigation and analysis which he has applied to 
the facts in the case, and by the acuteness and learning with 
which he has examined the law; but also by the elegance 
and grace which he has thrown around all that he said, and 
the winning gentleness with which he has answered the eflu- 
sions of bitter feeling, directed against his client. 

The argument of Mr Meredith, colleague of Mr Wirt, is 
neat and sustained throughout, and rises at times to a calm 
and dignified eloquence. The arguments of Mr Storrs and 
Mr Buchanan are able and learned, particularly that of the 
former. That of Judge Spencer, we think, will not add to 
his great reputation. Mr Wickliffe appears to have copied 
the bad style of Mr McDuffie, without being able to attain 
his force. He truly has the contortions of the Sybil without 
her inspiration. With the exception of some ingenious ideas 
on the degrees of punishment provided by the Constitution 
in case of conviction on impeachment, he seems only to 
repeat what had been said before and to weaken what he 
repeated. 





Art. IX.— Records of my Life. By the late Joun Taytor, 
Esq., author of “ Monsieur Tonson.” Complete in one 
volume. New York: J. & J. Harper. 1833. 8vo. 
pp. 461. 


Tuis is a strange book, and will, we fear, be likely to have 
a great run. Mr Taylor has been somewhat celebrated 
among the personages described by Ben Johnson under the 
significant name of the “small poets,” with whom he was 
given to consorting. His fondness for merriment and boon 
companionship — in phrenological phrase, his organ of ali- 
mentiveness — must have reached, in the course of a long 
life, to a fearful developement. The Records abound in 
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succulent reminiscences of “ hospitable tables,” excellent 
beef steaks, capital punch, and uproarious orgies. The num- 
ber of good dinners, which appear to have been treasured 
up in his memory, is absolutely enormous. The materiel 
from which they were wrought would upon a moderate com- 
putation have furnished forth the stalls of the granite market 
for a week ; and the wine and punch which accompanied 
them, if poured at once into the dry dock over the bridge, 
would have caused the Colonel greater trouble, than did the 
sudden breaking-in of the mighty Atlantic. How a man 
could live through the arduous duties of such a vocation is 
indeed a mystery ; yet Mr Taylor seems to have worked his 
way through them all with unshrinking courage, and a right 
cheerful heart ; until, having finished his appointed mission, 
having “‘ cracked” his last bottle and his last joke and eaten 
his last dinner, he was gathered to his fathers to eat no more. 
Such seem to be the short and simple annals of Mr Tay- 
lor’s life. ‘The book before us contains his reminiscences of 
numberless persons, of all ages, parties, characters, and sexes, 
whom he had hailed in his voyage through the world. He 
seems to have had the largest capacity for, and the smallest 
repugnance to admitting the friendships of all sorts of people, 
from the poet and the scholar, down to the lowest hanger-on 
of the theatrical corps, or the most degraded inmate of the 
hells. He is, too, the most charitable judge of human na- 
ture. That innocent class of good-for-nothing creatures, 
whom the pestilent moralist brands with epithets unreasonably 
harsh, to wit: —the gamblers, drunkards, black-legs and the 
like, — Mr Taylor considers as peculiarly entitled to the 
fondling caresses of his doting pen. On almost every page 
he has given a memorial of friendship in nearly the following 
touching strains. ‘I was very intimate with Mr So-and-so, 
above thirty years. He was a most amiable and accomplish- 
ed man. His wife was obliged to leave him because he got 
drunk every day and beat her. I have seldom known a man 
of abetter heart or more solid understanding. Some of his 
friends were desirous that he should enter the church, for 
which he was peculiarly qualified by his elocution and piety 
when sober, which, with his philosophical turn, he could 
have managed to be without much trouble one day i in seven. 
I have often met him at the excellent table of Mr Such-a-one ; 
and his convivial powers were the envy of the company. A 
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few years since this gentleman stole a sheep and was hanged ; 
an unfortunate event, which suspended our intercourse, and 
which I regret the more as he was one of my earliest and 
most esteemed friends, to whom I am indebted for much im- 
provement and many happy hours,” &c. &c. &c. 

The book is at once garrulous and gossiping. It abounds 
with sketches and anecdotes of the dwellers in what may be 
called the infernal regions of literature. ‘The amateur author 
who has penned a prologue or an epilogue to a miserable 
farce, the scribbler in the daily paper, and so on up to or 
rather down to the contemptible writer of that tissue of 
blackguardism, the poetry of Peter Pindar, are taken into 
brotherly communion by his catholic spirit. The whole is 
seasoned high with scandalous stories, which not only dis- 
grace their heroes, but are a shame to him who tells them. 
About five sixths of the names introduced to these pages, 
are names of miserable creatures, better forgotten than re- 
membered. There is nothing in the sketches of their char- 
acters or the doings of their lives, that can excite any other 
than a feeling of pain for their degradation, or utter disgust 
at the haggard baseness to which their vices sunk them. 
The book opens a view of a dark side of man’s life, which 
were better kept out of sight, so far as the influence of litera- 
ture goes to bring it before the public gaze. The hidden 
loathsomeness of theatrical vice and low debauchery can 
give, if unveiled, nothing grateful to morals or taste. Let it 
remain unrecorded on the page of literature. The sacred 
gift of Cadmus should never be prostituted to the ignoble 
work of furnishing scandal to gratify the longings of cor- 
rupted minds. 

These remarks do not apply indiscriminately to every part 
of the book. There are portions that have considerable 
interest, and show very respectable powers. Some of the 
stories are told with the same humor that delights the laugh- 
ter-loving reader in “ Monsieur Tonson.” If the book could 
be abridged to a sixth part of its present dimensions, by a 
skilful hand, it might be made one of the most entertaining 
volumes of the day. But as it is, it becomes tedious as well 
as offensive. Frequently the same story is told twice or 
thrice. Many of the sketches are drawn with a feeble hand, 
and might safely be omitted. The style is easy and flowing, 
but without purity, terseness or dignity. The author fre- 
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quently excites our mirth, but more frequently our contempt. 
Whenever he speaks of a nobleman, itis with a cringing 
parasitical fawning which no healthy mind can behold with- 
out a strong feeling of disgust. The following extracts have 
been culled at considerable pains, from the mass of “ perilous 
stuff” that fills the volume. 


“Dr Ottver Gotpsmitn. This pleasing, if not great poet and 
admirable prose writer, I never knew. He may be said to have 
died before my time, but not before I had begun to turn my atten- 
tion towards literary pursuits. I once volunteered the delivery of 
a letter to him in the Temple, from a friend of my father, in order 
to have a chance of seeing his person; but he either was not at 
home, or thought it prudent to deny himself even to a boy, as his 
circumstances were probably quite poetical. My old friend Mr 
Cooke, the barrister, who brought letters to him from Cork, in 
the year 1766, used to speak of his benevolence and simplicity in 
the highest terms. 

** Goldsmith’s life and character are so well known to the world, 
that it would be wasting time to enter on particulars. I shall 
therefore content myself with relating one anecdote, as it marks 
his character, and has not been printed. Mr Cooke had engaged 
to meet a party at Marylebone gardens. He had cash enough to 
pay for admission, but not for the necessity of coach-hire and 
the casualty of a supper. He therefore applied to his friend 
Goldsmith for the loan of a guinea. Poor Goldsmith was in the 
same Parnassian predicament, but undertook to borrow the sum 
of a friend, and to bring it to Cooke before he departed for the 
gardens. Cooke waited in expectation to the last moment that 
allowed him a chance of witnessing the entertainments of the 
place, but no Goldsmith appeared. He therefore trusted to for- 
tune, and sallied forth. Meeting some hospitable Lrish country- 
men at the place, he partook of a good supper, and did not return 
to his chambers till five in the morning. Finding some difficulty 
in opening his door, he stooped to remove the impediment, and 
found it was the guinea that Goldsmith had borrowed for him, 
wrapped in paper, which he had attempted to thrust under the 
door, not observing the hole in the letter-box, obvious to every- 
body else. Cooke thanked him in the course of the day, but ob- 
served that he ought not to have exposed the sum to such danger 
in so critical a state of their finances, as the laundress, coming 
early in the morning, or any casual stranger might have seized 
the precious deposit. At what time Goldsmith had left the 
money he could not recollect; but he might naturally have 
thought that he brought it too late, as Cooke had left the cham- 
bers. In answer to Cooke’s observation as to the danger of losing 
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the guinea, he said, ‘In truth, my dear fellow, I did not think 
of that.’ The fact is, he probably thought of nothing but serving 
a friend. 

“Goldsmith, in the midst of all his luxuriant playfulness, was 
easily put out of countenance. The Miss Clara Brooke, whom I 
have mentioned before as one of my earliest and dearest play- 
mates, who lived some time in my father’s family, being once 
annoyed at a masquerade by the noisy gayety of Goldsmith, who 
laughed heartily at some of the jokes with which he assailed her, 
was induced in answer to repeat his own line in ‘ The Deserted 
Village,’ 

‘ And the loud laugh which spoke the vacant mind.’ 


Goldsmith was quite abashed at the application, and retired, as if 
by the word vacant he rather meant barren than free from care. 
Dr Johnson wrote the prologue to Goldsmith’s comedy of ‘ The 
Good Natured Man,’ to which comedy the public have never 
done justice. In the copy of this prologue, which appeared in 
the Public Advertiser, in 1769, the following couplet was in- 
serted, — 

Amid the toils of this returning year, 

When senators and nobles learn to fear, 


but it was omitted in the copy which accompanied the play, either 
from Goldsmith’s or Johnson’s caution, but probably the former. 
Johnson, mentioning the author in the prologue, had styled him 
‘our little bard,’ but the pride of Goldsmith revolted at this 
epithet, and it was changed to ‘ anrious.’ 

‘1 mentioned these alterations to Mr Malone, who regretted that 
he had not known them before, as he might have introduced them 
into a new edition of ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ to illustrate 
Goldsmith’s character. By the way, just as the first quarto edi- 
tion of that most amusing biography was on the eve of publica- 
tion, I met the elder James Boswell, the biographer, who took 
the title-page out of his pocket, and asked me what I thought of 
it. It began, ‘ The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. containing,’ 
&c. I objected to the word containing, as more appropriate to 
an advertisement for a lost trunk, as ‘containing, &c. He 
asked me what word I would substitute. I proposed ‘ compre- 
hending.’—‘ Stay,’ said he, seeing Sir Archibald Macdonald 
at a little distance, to whom he ran with the paper in his hand, 
and pointing to me, consulted Sir Archibald on the proposed al- 
teration. He then returned to me, and said, ‘ You are right, the 
word shall be adopted.’ On the publication of the work, he sent 
the two volumes to me. It was an unfailing joke with me after- 
wards, when I met him, to ask him when we should bring out 
another edition of our immortal work ; and his son, my excellent 
friend James Boswell, relished the same jocular allusion to him- 
self as editor of the work.” pp. 68-70. 
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The following has some historical interest : 


“I once, and only once, saw this noble statesman, happening 
to be present in the House of Lords when he appeared there for 
the last time. Earl Temple came first, and a whisper quickly 
spread among the people before the bar, importing that ‘ as the 
jackal was come, the lion might soon be expected.’ The vener- 
able Earl of Chatham arrived soon after. He was dressed in a 
suit of black, which by no means appeared to be new. There was 
nothing remarkably dignified in his form altogether, but old as he 
appeared, there was a grandeur in his features, though they evi- 
dently indicated the languor of sickness. He arose feebly, and 
his speech at first was weak, but became stronger as he proceeded. 
The subject was our war with America. Young as I was, I was 
struck by the force of his language and the variety of his expres- 
sions. He said, ‘Have we resisted Gallic invasions, Scottish 
irruptions, British insurrections, Danish intrusions, Irish rebel- 
lions,’ and mentioned other attacks upon this country, varying his 
epithets on every similar occasion. I accompanied my friend Mr 
Richardson at this time, and we both agreed as to the several 
terms which he had adopted. 

“When he had closed his speech, apparently more from fatigue 
than from having fully expressed his sentiments, the Duke of Rich- 
mond rose and answered him with great violence, partly resulting 
from the warmth of his feelings, and partly, as it seemed to me, 
from vexation that, for want of oratorical fertility, he was fre- 
quently obliged to pause. He looked at Lord Chatham all the 
time, and directed all he said particularly to his lordship. The 
earl, in animadverting on the proposal of acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of our American colonies, had exclaimed emphatically, 
‘ Shall we disinherit the Prince of Wales of his hereditary domin- 
ions?’ This question seemed chiefly to agitate the irritable tem- 
per of the Duke of Richmond, who answered with great vehe- 
mence, and in the whole of his manner failed to treat the earl 
with that respect which was due to him for his vast abilities, his 
eminent services, his high and venerable character, and his ad- 
vanced time of life. 

** During the whole of the Duke of Richmond’s intemperate, 
hesitating, and confused harangue, the Earl of Chatham occa- 
sionally nodded, not, as I presumed to think at the time, and as I 
still conceive to have been the case, as if he assented to anything 
that had been advanced by the duke, but only in reference to 
points that he intended to answer. Before, however, the duke 
had ended his violent philippic, the Earl of Chatham fell back, 
but was immediately supported by the peers who were near him. 

“If I may venture to express my own impression of the scene, 
I should say what, even at this distance of time, I still think, that 
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the indignation of the Earl of Chatham at being assailed in so 
coarse, vehement, and vulgar a style, by a person so much beneath 
him in talents, knowledge, experience, and wisdom, operating 
upon the known irritability of the noble lord’s temper, probably 
increased by age, actually choked him with passion, to which the 
feebleness of his frame, debilitated also by sickness, gave way. 
This opinion I communicated to Mr Richardson, who assured me 
that he had drawn the same inference. 

“The attack on the illustrious statesman, even as the scene 
passed before me, reminded me of the fable which represents the 
insult offered to the dying lion. Ido not presume to question the 
abilities of the Duke of Richmond, or his public spirit, but he had 
connected himself much with a certain democratical party at that 
period, without, perhaps, being sufficiently aware that they did not 
act upon the pure old whig principles, which really aimed at the 
preservation of the British constitution without intending to lessen 
the proper rights and dignity of the throne, but were attempting 
to establish a republic, of which they expected to become the 
leaders : though, happily, the example of revolutionary France 
and the good sense of the country restrained them, or the Duke 
of Richmond might have found to his cost that he would have 
sunk with the aristocratical branch of our unrivalled constitution. 

*“ As the scene which I have endeavoured to record may be 
thought to have some historical interest attached to it, I will add 
a few words on the subject. Many years afier this interesting 
event took place, I was surprised, on seeing the late Mr Copley’s 
fine picture of the death of the Earl of Chatham, at the accuracy 
of the representation ; and unless the artist had been present, I 
cannot account for the truth of the arrangement, as it is hardly 
to be conceived that even he, not being aware of what was likely 
to be the result, would have viewed the whole with any future 
consideration of picturesque effect. One circumstance which par- 
ticularly struck me in the picture was, the position of Lord Mans- 
field, leaning on the table and looking with apparent indifference 
on the fainting statesman, while all the rest of the members were 
crowding towards him with evident eagerness and solicitude. I 
could not help recollecting at the time the hostility which had 
long existed between the two noble statesmen, and I even pre- 
sumed to conceive that Lord Mansfield did not view with regret 
the probable end of his powerful, and, indeed, irresistible com- 
petitor. It is not improper to remark, that the picture is erro- 
neous in one respect, as the peers never debate in their parlia- 
mentary robes; but the taste of the artist naturally tended to the 
picturesque, and, certainly, the scene as he has represented it, 
appears with more senatorial dignity.” 
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Arr. X.— Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. By Sim Daviv Brewster, K. H., 
LL. D., F. R. S., V. P. R.S. E., &c. &c. New York : 
J. & J. Harper. 18mo. pp. 314. 


Tue material world is studied chiefly for two reasons ; first, 
because knowledge is agreeable ; second, because it is useful. 
But there is another and an important reason for this study ; 
namely, that knowledge is salutary. There are diseases of 
the mind, as well as of the body. There is a large class of 
sufferings that are the simple and direct result of a state of 
ignorance. An unforeseen eclipse, for instance, in former 
times, would spread a panic through an army. The sudden 
appearance of a comet would strike terror into the stoutest 
hearts. Whence this great change which has taken place ? 
How is it that appearances, which once paralyzed the ener- 
gies of the greatest statesmen and warriors, are now regarded 
with composure, and even satisfaction? It is knowledge 
which has done this. It is to an acquaintance with the laws 
of the material world, that we are indebted for such an ame- 
lioration in our condition. 

There is another disease of the mind which has found its 
cure by the same means. These golden characters that are 
written on the firmament, were imagined to be a sort of 
hieroglyphics that revealed the future, as Egyptian inscrip- 
tions did the past. Thus princes and their subjects, men of 
all ranks and conditions, became the dupes of a few artful 
and designing impostors. Instead of creating their own for- 
tunes by well directed industry and enterprise, and in this 
way commanding destiny, the thoughtless and inconsiderate 
threw away the only means that Providence had put into 
their hands for insuring their future well being. 

We might mention another malady that may be traced to 
the same source. How many persons not wanting in acti- 
vity or enterprise, have wasted their lives and their patri- 
mony in the vain attempts to convert the common metals to 
gold. The same labor and perseverance under the guidance 
of knowledge, have since availed to render these same 
metals more precious than gold, and have contributed to re- 
ward the possessor with treasures infinitely more valuable 
than mere worldly wealth. The skilful operator has discov- 
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ered a secret more important than that sought by the alchy- 
mists, that the common metals are precious as they are, 
without being changed, and that there is more true satisfac- 
tion, if not more emolument, in finding out their qualities 
and uses, than there would be in converting them to gold. 

Sir David Brewster first speaks of optical illusions, and it 
is not a little curious that while engaged in writing this part 
of his book, he was himself the subject of an illusion of this 
kind, and of so singular a character that, he remarks, “ I am 
convinced it never was seen before, and [I think it far from 
probable that it will ever be seen again.” 


“ Upon directing my eyes to the candles that were standing be- 
fore me, I was surprised to observe, apparently among my hair, 
and nearly straight above my head, and far without the range of 
Vision, a distinct image of one of the candles, inclined about 
45° to the horizon. The image was as distinct and perfect as if 
it had been formed by reflection from a piece of mirror glass, 
though of course much less brilliant, and the position of the image 
proved that it must be formed by reflection from a perfectly flat 
and highly polished surface. But where such a surface could be 
placed, and how, even if it were fixed, it could reflect the image 
of the candle up through my head, were difficulties not a little 
perplexing. Thinking that it might be something lodged in the 
eyebrow, I covered it up from the light, but the image still re- 
tained its place. I then examined the eyelashes with as little 
success, and was driven to the extreme supposition that a crystal- 
lization was taking place in some part of the aqueous humour of 
the eye, and that the image was formed by the reflection of the 
light of the candle from one of the crystalline faces. In this state 
of uncertainty, and, I may add, of anxiety, for this last supposi- 
tion was by no means an agreeable one, I set myself down to ex- 
amine the phenomenon experimentally. I found that the image 
varied its place by the motion of the head and of the eyeball, 
which proved that it was either attached to the eyeball or occu- 
pied a place where it was affected by that motion. Upon in- 
clining the candle at different angles the image suffered corres- 
ponding variations of position. In order to determine the exact 
place of the reflecting substance, [ now took an opaque circular 
body and held it between the eye and the candle till it eclipsed 
the mysterious image. By bringing the body nearer and nearer 
the eyeball till its shadow became sufficiently distinct to be seen, 
it was easy to determine the locality of the reflector, because the 
shadow of the opaque body must fall upon it whenever the image 
of the candle was eclipsed. In this way I ascertained that the 
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reflecting body was in the upper eyelash, and I found, that, in 
consequence of being disturbed, it had twice changed its inclina- 
tion, so as to represent a vertical candle in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and afterward in an inverted position. Still, however, I 
sought for it in vain, and even with the aid of a magnifier I could 
not discover it. At last, however, Mrs B., who possesses the per- 
fect vision of short-sighted persons, discovered, after repeated ex- 
aminations, between two eyelashes, a minute speck, which, upon 
being removed with great difficulty, turned out to be a chip of red 
wax not above the hundredth part of an inch in diameter, and 
having its surface so perfectly flat and so highly polished that I 
could see in it the same image of the candle, by placing it ex- 
tremely near the eye. This chip of wax had no doubt received 
its flatness and its polish from the surface of a seal, and had 
started into my eye when breaking the seal of a letter.” pp. 40-42. 


Under the head of illusions of sound, Sir David under- 
takes to explain the art of the ventriloquist, referring it to 
uncommon powers of mimicry, united to the faculty of articu- 
lating without exhibiting any of the usual signs of speaking. 


“This uncertainty with respect to the direction of sound is the 
foundation of the art of ventriloquism. If we place ten men in a 
row at such a distance from us that they are included in the angle 
within which we cannot judge of the direction of sound, and if in 
acalm day each of them speaks in succession, we shall not be 
able with closed eyes to determine from which of the ten men 
any of the sounds proceeds, and we shall be incapable of perceiv- 
ing that there is any difference in the direction of the sounds emit- 
ted by the two outermost. If aman and a child are placed within 
the same angle, and if the man speaks with the accent of a child 
without any corresponding motion in his mouth or face, we shall 
necessarily believe that the voice comes from the child: nay, if 
the child is so distant from the man that the voice actually ap- 
pears to us to come from the man, we will still continue in the be- 
lief that the child is the speaker; and this conviction would ac- 
quire additional strength if the child favored the deception by ac- 
commodating its features and gestures to the words spoken by the 
man. So powerful, indeed, is the influence of this deception, that 
if a jackass placed near the man were to open its mouth, and 
shake its head responsive to the words uttered by his neighbour, 
we would rather believe that the ass spoke than that the sounds 
proceeded from a person whose mouth was shut, and the muscles 
of whose face were in perfect repose. If our imagination were 
even directed to a marble statue or a lump of inanimate matter, as 
the source from which we were to expect the sounds to issue, we 
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would still be deceived, and would refer the sounds even to these 
lifeless objects. ‘The illusion would be greatly promoted if the 
voice were totally different in its tone and character from that of 
the man from whom it really comes ; and if he occasionally speak 
in his own full and measured voice, the belief will be irresistible 
that the assumed voice proceeds from the quadruped or from the 
inanimate object. 

“When the sounds which are required to proceed from any 
given object are such as they are actually calculated to yield, the 
process of deception is extremely easy, and it may be successfully 
executed even if the angle between the real and the supposed 
directions of the sound is much greater than the angle of uncer- 
tainty. Mr Dugald Stewart has stated some cases in which de- 
ceptions of this kind were very perfect. He mentions his having 
seen a person who, by counterfeiting the gesticulations of a per- 
former on the violin, while he imitated the music by his voice, 
riveted the eyes of his audience on the instrument, though every 
sound they heard proceeded from his own mouth. The late 
Saville Carey, who imitated the whistling of the wind through a 
narrow chink, told Mr Stewart that he had frequently practised 
this deception in the corner of a coffee-house, and that he seldom 
failed to see some of the company rise to examine the tightness of 
the windows, while others, more intent on their newspapers, con- 
tented themselves with putting on their hats and buttoning their 
coats. Mr Stewart likewise mentions an exhibition formerly 
common in some of the continental theatres, where a performer 
on the stage displayed the dumb show of singing with his lips 
and eyes and gestures, while another person unseen supplied the 
music with his voice. The deception in this case he found to be 
at first so complete as to impose upon the nicest ear and the 
quickest eye; but in the progress of the entertainment, he be- 
came distinctly sensible of the imposition, and sometimes won- 
dered that it should have misled him for a moment. In this case 
there can be no doubt that the deception was at first the work of 
the imagination, and was not sustained by the acoustic principle. 
The real and the mock singer were too distant, and when the in- 
fluence of the imagination subsided, the true direction of the 
sound was discovered. This detection of the imposture, however, 
may have arisen from another cause. If the mock singer hap- 
pened to change the position of his head, while the real singer 
made no corresponding change in his voice, the attentive spec- 
tator would at once notice this incongruity, and discover the im- 
position.” 


The volume before us is full of curious information rela- 
ting to arts and inventions, and the explanation of remark- 
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able phenomena. An account is given of the most ingenious 
automata of various kinds, that have been invented. The 
automaton chess player is the subject of much discussion. 


“There can be little doubt,” says our author, “ that the secret 
has been discovered ; and an anonymous writer has shown in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ An attempt to analyze the automaton chess 
player of M. Kempelen,’ that it is capable of accommodating an 
ordinarily sized man ; and he has explained in the clearest man- 
ner how the inclosed player takes all the different positions, and 
performs all the motions which are necessary to produce the ef- 
fects actually observed.” 


Many attempts have been made to imitate articulate 
sounds by artificial structures, but hitherto with very im- 
perfect success. Many persons will recollect how far Mr 
Maelzel’s dolls succeeded in saying papa and mamma, and 
that the automaton chess-player’s pronunciation of the word 
check or écheck was the poorest part of his performance. 
The following account of M. Kempelen’s invention seems 
to place the subject in a light rather too favorable. 


‘Towards the end of the seventeenth century a bold and 
almost successful attempt was made to construct a talking 
automaton. In the year 1779, the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St Petersburg proposed as the subject of one of their annual 
prizes an inquiry into the nature of the vowel sounds, A, E, I, O, 
and U, and the construction of an instrument for artificially imi- 
tating them. This prize was gained by M. Kratzenstein, who 
showed that all the vowels could be distinctly pronounced by 
blowing through a reed into the lower ends of pipes, in which 
the corresponding vowels are marked. The vowel I is pronounced 
by merely blowing into the pipe, without the use of a reed. 

‘** About the same time that Kratzenstein was engaged in these 
researches, M. Kempelen of Vienna, a celebrated mechanician, 
was occupied with the same subject. In his first attempt he pro- 
duced the vowel sounds, by adapting a reed to the bottom of a 
funnel-shaped cavity, and placing his hand in various positions 
within the funnel. This contrivance, however, was not fitted for 
his purpose ; but after long study, and a diligent examination of 
the organs of speech, he contrived a hollow oval box, divided into 
portions attached by a hinge so as to resemble jaws. This box 
received the sound which issued from the tube connected with 
the reed, and by opening and closing the jaws, he produced the 
sounds A, O, OU, and an imperfect E, but no indications of an I. 
After two years’ labor he succeeded in obtaining from different 
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jaws the sounds of the consonants P, M, L, and by means of these 
vowels and consonants he could compose syllables and words, 
such as mamma, papa, aula, lama, mulo. The sounds of two ad- 
jacent letters, however, ran into each other, and an aspiration fol- 
lowed some of the consonants, so that instead of papa the word 
sounded phaa-ph-a; these difficulties he contrived with much 
labor to surmount, and he found it necessary to imitate the hu- 
man organs of speech by having only one mouth and one glottis. 
The mouth consisted of a funnel or bell-shaped piece of elastic 
gum, which approximated, by its physical properties, to the soft- 
ness and flexibility of the human organs.* ‘To the mouth-piece 
was added a nose made of two tin tubes, which communicated 
with the mouth. When both these tubes were open, and the 
mouth-piece closed, a perfect M was produced, and when one was 
closed and the other open, an N was sounded. M. Kempelen 
could have succeeded in obtaining the four letters D, G, K, T, 
but by using a P instead of them, and modifying the sound in a 
particular manner, he contrived to deceive the ear by a tolerable 
resemblance of these letters. 

“There seems to be no doubt that he at last was able to pro- 
duce entire words and sentences, such as, opera, astronomy, Con- 
stantinopolis, vous etés mon ami, je vous aime de tout mon ceur, 
venez avec moi d Paris, Leopoldus secundus, Romanorum impera- 
tor semper Augustus, &c.; but he never fitted up a speaking 
figure, and probably, from being dissatisfied with the general re- 
sult of his labors, he exhibited only to his private friends the ef- 


fects of the apparatus, which was fitted up in the form of a box.” 
pp. 191-193. 


Our author attempts to throw some light upon the cele- 
brated question respecting the vocal powers of the statue of 
Memnon. The mysterious sounds, said to be uttered at 
sunrise, are ascribed to a current of air striking against the 
thin laminz of mica in granite masses, and the testimony of 
distinguished travellers is quoted to show not only that 
granite has a structure fitted to produce sounds, but that 
particular kind of sound which the Memnonian statue is 
said to have sent forth. 


*““«The granitic rock,’ says Baron Humboldt, ‘ on which we 
Jay, is one of those where travellers on the Orinoco have heard 
from time to time, towards sunrise, subterranean sounds resem- 
bling those of the organ. ‘The missionaries call these stones 


“* Had M. Kempelen known the modern discovery of giving caoutchouc 
any degree of softness, by mixing it with molasses or sugar, which is always 
absorbing moisture from the atmosphere, he might have obtained a still more 
perfect imitation of the human organs. 
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loxas de musica. ‘It is witchcraft,” said our young Indian 
pilot. We never ourselves heard these mysterious sounds either 
at Carichana Vieja or in the upper Orinoco ; but from informa- 
tion given us by witnesses worthy of belief, the existence of a 
phenomenon that seems to depend on a certain state of the at- 
mosphere cannot be denied. ‘The shelves of rock are full of very 
narrow and deep crevices. They are heated during the day to 
about 50°. I often found their temperature at the surface during 
the night at 39°, the surrounding atmosphere being at 28°. It 
may easily be conceived that the difference of temperature be- 
tween the subterraneous and the external air attains its maximum 
about sunrise, or at that moment which is at the same time farther 
from the period of the maximum of the heat of the preceding day. 
May not these sounds of an organ, then, which are heard when a 
person sleeps upon the rock, his ear in contact with the stone, be 
the effect of a current of air that issues out through the crevices ? 
Does not the impulse of the air against the elastic spangles of mica 
that intercept the crevices contribute to modify the sounds? May 
we not admit that the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, in passing in- 
cessantly up and down the Nile, had made the same observation 
on some rock of the Thebaid, and that the music of the rocks 
there led to the jugglery of the priests in the statue of Memnon ”” 

“This curious case of the production of sounds in granite 
rocks at sunrise might have been regarded as a transatlantic won- 
der which was not applicable to Egypt; but by a singular coinci- 
dence of observation, MM. Jomard, Jollois, and Devilliers, who 
were travelling in Egypt nearly about the same time that M. Hum- 
boldt was traversing the wilds of South America, heard at sun- 
rise, in a monument of granite, situated near the centre of the 
spot on which the palace of Carnac stands, a noise resembling that 
of a breaking string, the very expression by which Pausanias 
characterizes the sound in the Memnonian granite. The travel- 
lers regarded these sounds as arising from the transmission of 
rarefied air through the crevices of a sonorous stone, and they 
were of the same opinion with Humboldt, that these sounds 
might have suggested to the Egyptian priests the juggleries of the 
Memnonium. Is it not strange that the Prussian and the French 
travellers should not have gone a step farther, and solved the 
problem of two thousand years, by maintaining that the sound of 
the statue of Memnon was itself a natural phenomenon, or a 
granite sound elicited at sunrise by the very same causes which 
operated on the Orinoco and in the Temple of Carnac, in place 
of regarding it as a trick in imitation of natural sounds? If, as 
Humboldt supposes, the ancient inhabitants of Egypt had, in 
passing incessantly up and down the Nile, become familiar with 
the music of the granite rocks of the Thebaid, how could the 
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imitation of such natural and familiar sounds be regarded by the 
priests as a means of deceiving the people? There could be 
nothing marvellous in a colossal statue of granite giving out the 
very same sounds that were given out at the same time of the day 
by a granite rock; and in place of reckoning it a supernatural 
fact, they could regard it in no other light than as the duplicate 
of a well-known natural phenomenon. It is a mere conjecture, 
however, that such sounds were common in the Thebaid, and it is 
therefore probable that a granite rock, possessing the property of 
emitting sounds at sunrise, had been discovered by the priests, 
who were at the same time the philosophers of Egypt, and that 
the block had been employed in the formation of the Memnonian 
statue for the purpose of impressing upon it a supernatural char- 
acter, and enabling them to maintain their influence over a 
credulous people.” pp. 217-219. 


It would be easy to multiply extracts of a novel and strik- 
ing character from this interesting little volume. But we 
have room only for the author’s concluding remarks. 


**Such is a brief and general account of the principal phe- 
nomena cf Nature, and the most remarkable deductions of science, 
to which the name of Natural Magic has been applied. If those 
who have not hitherto sought for instruction and amusement in 
the study of the material world shall have found a portion of 
either in the preceding pages, they will not fail to extend their 
inquiries to other popular departments of science, even if they are 
less marked with the attributes of the marvellous. In every re- 
gion of space, from the infinitely distant recesses of the heavens 
to the ‘dark unfathomed caves of ocean,’ the Almighty has 
erected monuments of miraculous grandeur, which proclaim the 
power, the wisdom, and the beneficence of their Author. The 
inscriptions which they bear—the handwriting which shines 
upon their walls — appeal to the understanding and to the affec- 
tions, and demand the admiration and the gratitude of every ra- 
tional being. To remain willingly ignorant of these revelations 
of the Divine power is a crime next to that of rejecting the reve- 
lation of the Divine will. Knowledge, indeed, is at once the 
handmaid and the companion of true religion. They mutually 
adorn and support each other; and beyond the immediate circle 
of our secular duties, they are the only objects of rational ambi- 
tion. While the calm deductions of reason regulate the ardor of 
Christian zeal, the warmth of a holy enthusiasm gives a fixed 
brightness to the glimmering lights of knowledge. 

“It is one of the darkest spots in the history of man that these 
noble gifts have been so seldom combined. In the young mind 
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alone can the two kindred seeds be effectually sown ; and among 
the improvements which some of our public institutions require, 
we yet hope to witness a national system of instruction, in which 
the volumes of Nature and of Revelation shall be simultaneously 
perused.” pp. 313, 314. 





Art. XI.— The Psalms, newly paraphrased for the Service 
of the Sanctuary. By Josern P. Barrrum. Designed 
chiefly as a supplement to Sacred Lyrics in use. Boston: 
Russell, Odiorne & Co., 1833. 24mo. pp. 196. 


In a Preface, containing many correct observations on the 
musical part of public worship, Mr Bartrum thus states his 
views in the present attempt: “ Acquainted with no metrical 
version of the Psalms combining chasteness of interpretation 
with an application to existing manners, and sublimity of 
language with a fitness for devotional music, I venture to 
make an offering to the public, in the hope of supplying a 
deficiency ; or rather with the desire of doing so.” 

The mere undertaking is commendable, apart from the 
consideration of its degree of merit. Failure, in such an en- 
terprise, would be no discredit. He may be considered a 
benefactor to the religious community, who makes an effort 
to increase or revive its interest in the songs of the shepherd- 
king of Israel. The Psalms, we fear, as a part of devotional 
poetry, are falling into unmerited neglect. In most of the 
later collections, they are not allowed a distinct place, and 
form but an inconsiderable part. Perhaps there may be rea- 
sons for this in the character of the most common versions of 
them. These, with the exception of some sublime and beau- 
ful paraphrases, which must ever hold their place among the 
choicest and best of spiritual songs, are frequently feeble, and 
in measure, sentiment and expression, are often monotonous. 
And yet such is our feeling of the holy and peculiar excellence 
of the strains of David’s lyre, that we would gladly see its 
ancient honors restored with added glory. We cannot but 
think, that almost every Psalm is capable of furnishing the 
basis of a hymn of supplication, penitence, or praise, worthy 
to be offered by the Christian worshipper, whether he use the 
voice of song or the melody of the heart. 

We think well, then, of this undertaking. We welcome 
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any laborer into this vineyard. And though the poet who 
makes Zion his Parnassus, and the river of life his Castalia, 
may fail to be graced by the world with a mortal laurel, he 
may be an instrument in preparing others to chant immortal 
songs, and the hearts which he raises in devotion shall be 
to him a crown of immortal rejoicing. 

Any societies or families who use these Psalms, will be 
aided by the care which has been taken to affix to each the 
names of two or three appropriate tunes, and by the marginal 
directions, relative to.musical expression. The introduction 
of a greater variety of metre than is to be found in other 
versions, is another recommendation of this book. Certain- 
ly there is no reason why sacred poetry should not be allowed 
every variety of measure, consistent with the solemnity and 
elevation which we require in it. There is still too much 
sameness, in this respect, in our hymn books; and any, who, 
like ourselves, have felt a sort of sinking of the heart at the 
repeated annunciation of “Common Metre,” will know how 
to appreciate the favor of increasing the variety in the metri- 
cal structure of hymns. 

We have felt in reading many of these hymns ©* diversified 
character, — spirited, flowing, elevated, — or calm and sim- 
ple, — that we wanted, in order to enjoy them fully, only the 
organ and the choir. There are some, which will bear to be 
placed side by side with the hymns of Watts, and Doddridge, 
and Steele and Barbauld. 

We like the following (Psalm 73. Part 2) and consider it 
a fair specimen. 


“ Ler others trust an arm of flesh, 
And piety upbraid ; 
I find an ever present God, 
And seek almighty aid! 


“ His counsel be my guiding star 
Through this dark vale of tears! 
With radiance mild illume my path, 
To bliss in brighter spheres ! 


“ What bliss amid the mighty orbs 
That traverse boundless space ? 
What ray of hope can gleam on earth, 
If he conceal his face ? 


“ My heaven, my happiness, is God, 
Though worlds should pass away ! 

My portion here! undying strength, 
When heart and flesh decay ! 
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And, in a different style, the 148th, which we give, omit- 
ting the fourth and fifth stanzas. 


“ O praise the Lord supreme, 
Ye thrones and seats on high! 
Ye hosts angelic, tell 
His peerless majesty ! 
Resound, O heaven of heavens, with praise, 
While lower skies their plaudits raise ! 


“ Thou blazing lamp of day, 
And moon serenely bright ; 
Ye stars, whose fires illume * 
The glitt’ring vault of night ; 

The solid earth, the yielding air, 
Where’er ye roll, his glory bear! 


“ Commanded, ye exist, 

And stand by his decree ; 

Or trace your varied paths 

In sweetest harmony ! 
Your perfect praise immortals hear ; 
Tis music of the heavenly sphere ! 
“ The church, his tend’rest care, 

Shall magnify her King: 

From age to age enlarged, 

Fresh honors to him bring ; 
Whose excellence no tongue can teach, 
Conception vast can never reach ! ” 


We would also mention Psalm 57; 63, part 1; 68, part 1; 
71, part 2; 89, part 2; 94; 31; 23, partl and 2; and 121; 
as among those which we pronounce ‘ good ’ ; and we should 
be willing to extend the list. — The paraphrase in the follow- 
ing verse is exceedingly happy. (Ps. 30. verse 2. p. 37.) 


“ His anger but 2 moment burns; 
His mercy smiles, and life returns ; 
Though sorrow cloud the night with tears, 
A blissful morn dispels our fears.” 


There is, as might be expected, an inequality in execution. 
There is too frequent use made of exclamation, often with 
more effort than real passion. In some of the pieces, we 
observe a want of finish, and elegance of expression, and in 
others, of judgment in the turn given to the sentiment. In 
the version of those Psalms, which in their original form, 
contain expressions of David’s indignation against his own 
and Jehovah’s enemies, we frequently find the language of 
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fierce invective retained, where the Christian worshipper 
would prefer that of calm rebuke and gentle expostulation. 
Even an archangel, we are told, contending with the devil, 
brought not against him “a railing accusation,” much less 
should man against his brother man, in the presence of his 
Creator. A few of the psalms are decidedly in bad taste: 
we would instance the 69th, and the 137th, part Ist. 
The rhymes are often very faulty; thus we find blast 
when a rhyme is needed to chaff; sublime, divine ; voice, 
noise; heav’d, breath’d ; &c. There seems to us a little 
affectation in the use of peoples in the following, and similar 
cases, —‘‘ The peoples, they perish,’ and we do not like 
to have sanctuary made a trisyllable. These faults, with an 
occasional want of ease in expression, may be removed in 
another edition, by more care in elaborating —a more 
vigorous use of the file. 

There will, undoubtedly, be much difference of opinion 
respecting this version of the Psalms. Its adaptation to 
public worship can perhaps be known only by experience. 
But whether it should be adopted as one of the manuals of 
devotion or not, we feel confident that future compilers of 
selections of devotional songs, will find init much wherewith 
to enrich their pages. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


FOR MARCH, 1833. 


BOTANY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Botany. By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
Second Edition. Hartford, Conn. 

Floral Magazine, No. II1., with Engravings, by D. & C. Landreth. 
Philadelphia. 

Flora’s Interpreter. By Mrs Sarah J. Hale. Second ed. Boston. 


LAW. 

Register of Debates in the Congress of 1828-9 and 1829-30, with 
Appendixes, containing the Laws and principal Documents of each 
Session. 3 vols. 8vo. Washington. 

ae of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Appeals in 
Maryland. By R. W. Gill and J. Johnson. Vol. 8. Baltimore. 
Reports of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Vol. . By William Rawle, Jr. Philadelphia. 

A Practical Treatise on the Trustee Process, on Foreign Attachment 
of the Laws of Massachusetts and Maine: with an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Statutes of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine on that subject. By L. 8. Cushing. 
Cambridge. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Discourse delivered in the Meeting-House of the Second Baptist 
Church and Society in Salem, January 13, A. D. 1833. By Cyrus P. 
Grosvenor, Pastor. Boston. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, for the use of Schools and Young 
Persons. By Edward Robinson, D. D. Professor Extraordinary of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological School, Andover. Illustrated 
with Maps and Engravings on Wood. Boston. 

— our Example. By Caroline Fry, Author of the ‘ Listener, 
on. 

Quakerism not Christianity. By Rev. Dr Cox, Pastor of Leigh 
Street Church, New York City. Boston. 

Notes on the Gospels. By Albert Barnes. Vol. 1. Boston. 

A Dissertation on Natural Depravity. By Gardiner Spring, Pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of New York. Boston. 

A Discourse delivered at Plymouth, Mass. Dec. 22, 1832, in Com- 
memoration of the Landing of the Fathers. By Convers Francis, 
Congregational Minister of Watertown. Plymouth, Mass. 
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Repentance explained to the Understanding of Children. 
Pastor. Windsor, Vt. 

Prayers for the use of Families, with a Preliminary Essay, and a 
Selection of Hymns. By Rev. Albert Barnes. Philadelphia. 

A Guide to Confirmation. By Rey.S. H. Tyng, D.D. Philadelphia. 

The Relation of Christianity to Civil Government in the United 
States. By Rev. J. Adams, Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy. Charleston, 8. C. 


By a 


HISTORY, ETC. 

A short History of Paper Money and Banking in the United States, 
including an Account of Provincial and Continental Paper Money. To 
which is prefixed an Inquiry into the Principles of the System, with 
Considerations of its Effects on Morals and Happiness. By Wm. M. 
Gouge. Philadelphia. 

Personal Narrative of James I. Pattie of Kentucky, during an Expe- 
dition from St Louis through the vast Regions between that place and 
the Pacific Ocean; thence back through the City of Mexico to Vera 
Cruz, during Journeyings of Six Years. Edited by Timothy Flint. 
Cincinnati. 

Malte Brun’s Universal Geography. 5 vols. royal 8vo. Philadelphia. 

Voyages and Adventures of Jack Halliard with Capt. Morrell : illus- 
trated with many engravings from new designs, executed expressly for 
this work. Boston. 

Historical View of the Progress of Discovery on the more Northern 
Coasts of America, from the earliest Period to the present Time. By 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., R. S. and F. 8. A., with Descriptive 
Sketches of the Natural History of the North American Regions. By 
James Wilson, Esq., F. R. S. E. and M. W.S., to which is added an 
Appendix, containing Remarks on a late Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, 
with a Vindication of Richard Hakluyt, illustrated by a Map and En- 
gravings. Forming Vol.53, Family Library. New York. 

The Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers in all parts of the 
World. By C. MacFarlane, Esq., Author of “ Constantinople in 1829,” 
and “The Romance of History—Italy.”. New York. 

National Calendar for 1833. By Peter Force. Washington. 

Mitchell’s Traveller’s Guide through the United States, with Maps. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets.— Biographical Sketches of 
Women celebrated in Ancient and Modern Poetry. By Mrs Jameson, 
Authoress of “The Diary of an Ennuyée.” Boston. 

The Psalms, newly paraphrased for the Service of the Sanctuary. 
Designed chiefly as a Supplement to Sacred Lyrics in use. Boston. 

Ancient Lyre. A Collection of Music. By Charles Zeuner, Organ- 
ist of Park Street Church, and the Handel and Haydn Society. Boston. 

German Dramas, from Schiller and Goéthe, for the use of Persons 
learning the German Language. Boston. 

A New Dictionary of Medical Science and Literatnre, containing a 
concise Account of the various Subjects and Terms; with the Syno- 
nymes in different Languages, and Formule for various Officinal and 
— Preparations, &c. &c. By Robley Dunglison, M. D. 2 vols. 

ston. 
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The Soldier’s Bride and other Tales. By James Hall, Author of 
“ Legends of the West.” Philadelphia. 

A Course of Lectures and Discourses on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture. By A. W. Schlegel. Translated from the German by John 
Black. Philadelphia. 

Tales of Military Life. By a Subaltern. Second Series. Philadel- 

hia. 
. American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine for March. Balti- 
more, 

The Toilette of Health, Beauty, and Fashion ; embracing the Econ- 
omy of the Head, Breath, Complexion, Ears, Eyes, Eye-brows, Eye- 
Lashes, Feet, Forehead, Gums, Hair, Head, Hands, Lips, Mouth, Mus- 
tachios, Nails of the Toes, Nails of the Fingers, Nose, Skin, Teeth, 
— &c. &c. Boston. 

Library of Old English Prose Writers, Vol. 8, containing Selections 
from the Works of Jeremy Taylor, with some Account of the Author 
and his Writings. Boston. 

Physiognomy in Connexion with Phrenology. By Dr Spurzheim. 

on. 

Parker’s Progressive Exercises in English Composition. Third Edi- 
tion. Boston. 





RUSSELL, ODIORNE AND CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


LOVES OF THE POET'S. Memoirs of Women cel- 


ebrated in the Writings of the Poets. By Mrs Jameson, Authoress of the “ Beau- 
ties of the Court of Charles the Second,” “ Lives of Celebrated Queens,” “ Diary 
of an Ennuyee,” &c. &c. 

** Heureuse la Beaute que le Poete adore ! 

Heureux Je nom qu’il a chante !”” 


This very curious work, from the same elegant pen as the “ Beauties of the Court 
of Charles the Second,” and the “ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” is equally rich 
in illustrious names, as in bright and deep reminiscences, —for example, Petrarch’s 
Laura, Dante’s Beatrice, Chaucer’s Phillippa Picard, the Earl of Surrey’s fair Ger- 
aldine, (the object of Horace Walpole’s ingenious researches) Spenser’s Rosalind 
and Elizabeth, Shakspeare’s beautiful Enslaver, known by her attributes, though not 
by her name, Sir Philip Sydney’s Stella, Mary Queen of Scots, Diana of Poictiers, 
Milton’s Wives, Waller’s Sacharissa, Swift’s Stella and Vanessa, Pope’s Martha 
Blount (the theme of the Bowles and Byron Controversy) Voltaire’s Madame du 
Chatelet, Burns’s Highland Mary, &c¢.— Not to mention the names of Ladies whom 
our living Poets, as Campbell, Wordsworth, Wilson, &c. have delighted to honor, 
and to whom nee and delicate allusion is made in the pages of Mrs Jameson’s 
Work. — The Sun. 

“Very delightful volumes !” — Blackwood’s Mag. 
“The volumes are admirable ; they confirm conceptions which are amongst the 
most brilliant and charming in the range of literary history.”.— London Atlas. 





